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“ Clown. Here isa pur of Fortune's, sir, or of Fortune's 
cat—but not a musk-cat—that bas fallen into the unclean 
fishpond of her displeasure, and, as he says, is muddied 
withal : pray you, sir, use the carp as you may.”—All’s 
Well that Ends Weil, V. ii. 

“ Bertram. She knew her distance and did angle forme, 
Madding my eagerness with her restraint." 

“ Polonius. See you now ; Tvid., V. iii. 
Your bait of falsehood takes this carp of truth.” 

Hamlet, IT, T. 

* Hamlet. Aman may fish with the worm that hath 
eat of a king; and eat of the fish that hath fed of that 
worm.” —Zbid., LV. iii. 

** Hamlet. Thrown out his angle for my proper life, 


r 


and with such cozenage.”—Jbid., V. ii 
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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes. 


CITATIONS TOUCHING ON ANGLING AND 
FISHING FROM OLD ENGLISH AUTHORS, 
Mr. Westwood and the writer are preparing for 

publication a Bibliotheca Piscatoria on a much 
more extended scale than its predecessors. It is 
proposed to add as an appendix to the work a 
collection of passages from old authors, poets, and 
dramatists touching on the sport of angling. The 
collection already formed by Mr. Westwood is 
herewith communicated with a view to its being 
inserted in “ N. & Q.,” and in the hope of obtain- 
ing additions through the medium of its con- 
tributors :— 
SHAKESPEARE (Wx), 1623. 
“ Mrs. Overdone. Well, what has he done? 
Pompey. A woman. 
Mrs. Uverdone. But what ’s his offence ? 
Pompey. Groping for trouts in a peculiar river.” 
Measure for Measure, 1. ii, 
“ Angelo. O cunning enemy, that, to catch a saint, 
With saints dost bait thy hook !” Ibid., 11. ii. 
“ Gratiano. I'll tell thee more of this another time : 
But fish not, with this melancholy bait, 
For this fool gudgeon, this opinion.” 
The Merchant of Venice, I. i. 
“ Salarino. Why, I am sure, if he forfeit, thou wilt 
not take his flesh: what’s that good for? 
Shylock. To bait fish withal : if it will feed nothing 
else, it will feed my revenge.” Ibid., UL. i. 


“ Cleopatra. Give me mine angle,—we 'Il to the river : 


there, 

My music playing far off, I will betray 
Tawny-finn’d fishes; my bended hook shall pierce 
Their slimy jaws; and as I draw them up, 
I'll think them every one an Antony, 
And say, ‘Ah, ba! you're caught.’ 

Charmian, "Twas merry when 
You wager’d on your angling ; when your diver 
Did hang a salt-fish on his hook, which he 
With fervency drew up.” 

Antony and Cleopatra, II, v. 

** First Fisherman. What, ho, Pilch ! 

Sec. Fisherman. Ho ! come, and bring away the nets ! 


Sec. Fisherman. Canst thou catch any fishes then? 

Pericles. I never practised it. 

Sec. Fisherman. Nay, then, thou wilt starve sure ; for 
here's nothing to be got nowadays unless thou canst 
fish for it...... But, master, I'll go draw up the net.”— 
Pericles, U1. i. 

“ Boult. I warrant you, mistress, thunder shall not so 
awake the beds of eels as my giving out her beauty stir 
up the lewdly inclined. I'll bring home some to-night.” 
—Ibid., IV. ii. 

“ Claudio. Bait the hook well ; this fish will bite.” 

Much Ado about Nothing, If, iii. 

“ Ursula. The pleasant’st angling is to see the fish 
Cut with her golden oars the silver stream, 
And greedily devour the treacherous bait ; 
So angle we for Beatrice, who even now 
Is couchéd in the woodbine coverture : 
Fear you not my part of the dialogue. 

Hero. Then go we near her, that her ear lose nothing 
Of the false sweet bait that we lay for it.” 

UII. i, 

Leontes. To bents dispose you: you'll® 


ound, 
Be you beneath the sky. (Aside) I’m angling now, 
Though you perceive me not how I give line.” 
The Winter's Tale, I. ii. 

** Leontes. His pond fish’d by his next neighbour, by 
Sir Smile his neighbour.” Dbid., 1. ii. 

* Polixenes. | fear the angle that plucks our son 
thither.’ —Jbid., IV. i. 

“ Third Gent, One of the prettiest touches of all, and 
that which angled for mine eyes—canght the water 
though not the fish—was when,” &c.—Jbid., V. ii. 


“Tamora. Then cheer thy spirit; for know, thou 


emperor, 

I will enchant the old Andronicus 

With words more sweet, and yet more dangerous, 
Than baits to fish or honey-stalks to sheep, 
Whenas the one is wounded with the bait, 

The other rotted with delicious feed.” 


Titus Andronicus, LV. iv. 
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“ Caliban. 1'll fish for thee.” 
“ Caliban. No more dams I'll make for fish.” 
Tempest, II. ii. 
“ Edgar. Frateretto calls me, and tells me Nero is an 
angler in the lake of darkness. Pray, innocent, and 
beware the foul fiend.”— Xing Lear, IIL. vi. 


“ Hotspur. And by this face, 
This seeming brow of justice, did he win 
The hearts of all that he did angle for.” 
1 Henry IV., IV. iii. 
“ Pistol. Hold hook and line, say J.” 
2 Henry IV., I. iv. 

“ Falstaff. I'll be acquainted with him, if I return, 
and it shall go hard but I will make him a philosopher's 
two stones tome. If the young dace be a bait for the 
old pike, I see no reason in the law of nature but I may 
snap at him.”—ZJbid., IIL. ii. 

** Fluellen. There is a river in Macedon, and there is 
also, moreover, a river at Monmouth ; it is called W: 
at Monmouth ; but it is out of my prains what is the 
name of the other river; but ’tis all one, ’tis as like as 
my fingers is to my fingers, and there is salmons in 
both.”—Henry V., 1V. vii. 

“ Cressida. Perchance, my lord, I show’d more craft 

than love, 
And fell so roundly to a large confession 
To angle for your thoughts.” 
Troilus and Cressida, III. ii. 
“ Troilus. Whiles others fish with craft for great 


I with great truth catch mere simplici 
truth catch mere simplicity.” 
Ibid., IV. iv. 
“ Chorus. But to his foe supposed he must complain, 
And she steal love’s sweet-bait from fearful hooks.” 
Romeo and Juliet, 11., Prologue. 


“ Maria, Lie thou there; for here comes the trout 
That must be caught with tickling.” 
Twelfth Night, U. v. 
AND FLETCHER, 


Shorthose. May ’t rain above all almanacs, till 
The carriers sail, and the king's fishmonger 
Ride like Arion upon a trout to London!” 
Wit without Money, III. i. 
“ God. I will give thee for thy food 
No fish that riseth in the mud ; 
But trout and pike, that love to swim 
Where the gravel from the brim 
Throvgh dy streams may be seen; 
Orient pearl fit for a queen 
Will I give, thy love to win, 
And a shell to keep them in; 
Not a fish in all my brook 
That shall disobey thy look, 
But, when thou wilt, come sliding by, 
And from thy white hand take a fly.” 
The Faithful Shepherdess (circa 1611), III. i. 
* Clorin. 1 thank thee honest, Satyr. If the cries 
Of any other, that be hurt or ill, 
Draw thee unto them, pr'ythee do thy will 
To bring them hither. 
Satyr. And when the weather 
Serves to angle in the brook, 
I will bring a silver hook, 
With a line of finest silk, 
And a rod as white as milk, 
To deceive the little fish : 
So I take my leave, and wish 
On this bower may ever dwell 
Spring and summer.” lbid., LV. ii. 


“ Clara. Hast thou married him? 
Estifania. What, dost thou think I fish without » 
bait, wench ? 
I bob for fools: he is mine own, I have him. 
I tell thee what would tickle him like a trout, 
And as I cast it, so I caught him daintily.” 
Rule a Wife and have a Wife (1624), IT. iv, 
“ Estifania, Here comes another trout that I must 
tickle, and tickle daintily. I ve lost my end else.”— 
Tbid., IV. i. 
“ Apollodorus, Did you tell her 
Of the sports I have prepared to entertain her? 
She was used to take delight with her fair hand 
To angle in the Nile, where the clad fish, 
As if they knew who ‘twas sought to deceive them, 
Contended to be taken.” 
The False One (circa 1618), I. ii. 
“ Dorothea. Fare vou well. 
The fool shall now fish for himeelf. 
Alice. Be sure then 
His tewgh be tith and strong ; and next, no swearing; 
He'll catch no fish else.” 
Monsieur Thomas (before 1621), I. iii, 
Martius. Oh, thou confut’st divinely, and thy 


wo! 
Do fall like rods upon me! but they have 
Such silken lines and silver hooks that I 
Am faster snared.” 
Four Plays in One: The Triumph of Honour 
(cirea 1611). 


“ Third ey Lady, lady, alack, 
He that with all the treasure — o the earth 
Must know the centre too; he that will fish 
For my least minnow, let him lead his line 
To catch one at my heart.” 
The Two Noble Kinsmen (1634), Li. - 
Jailor. But | all this haste, sir? 

Wooer. 1 'll tel any quickly. As I late was angling 
In the great lake that lies behind the palace, 

From the far shore, thick set with reeds and sedges, 
As patiently I was attending sport, 

I heard a voice, a shrill one, and attentive 

I gave my ear; when I might well perceive 

*T was one that sung, and, by the smallness of it 

A boy or woman. I then left my angle 

To his own skill, came near, but yet perceiv'd not 
Who made the sound, the rushes and the reeds 

Had 80 encompase’d it.” Ibid., 1V. i. 

“ Lurcher. Sit down, Sir ; 

A short nap is not much amiss, So, 80! he's fast, 
Fast as a fish in the net.” 
The Night Walker (1640), IV. v. 
(Brn). 
“ Subtle. Has he bit? Has he bit? 

Face. And swallowed too, my Subtle. I have given 
him line and now be plays i’ faith. 

Sub. And shall we twitch him? 

Face. Through both the gills. 

~ 

Face. If I can strike a fine hook into him now. 
The Temple church, there I have cast mine angle. 
Well, a for me. I'll about it. 

Sub. What, more gudgeons?” 

The Alchemist (1611), I. i. 

“ Catiline. Yet they cannot tame, 

Or overcome their riches ! not by making ‘ 
Baths, orchards, fish-pools.” Catiline (1611), I. i. 

“ Busy. They are hooks and baits, very baits, that are 
hung out on every side to catch you and to hold you, as 
it were by the gills and by the nostrils, as the fisher 
doth,”—Bartholomcw Fair (1614), IIT. i. 
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“ Much, All choice that plenty can send in ; 
Bread, wine, acates, fowl, feather, fish or fin, 
For which my father’s nets have swept the Trent.” 
The Sad Shepherd (circa 1636), I. ii, 
“ And if the high-swoln Medway fail thy dish, 
Thou hast thy ponds, that pay thee tribute fish ; 
Fat aged carps that run into thy net, 
And pikes, now weary their own kind to eat, 
As loth the second draught or cast to stay, 
Officiously at first themselves betray, 
Bright cels that emulate them, and leap on land 
Before the fisher, or into his hand.” 
The Forest. 


Litx (J.). 
“ Samias. Worse and worse, but how wilt thou live ? 

Epiton, By angling; O ‘tis a stately occupation to 
etand fouure houres in a colde morning, and to have his 
nose bitten with frost before his baite be mumbled with 
a fish. 

Dares, A rare attempt.” 2adimion (1591), IV. ii. 

“Venus. To passe the time in thy boate, canst thou 
devise any pastime ! 

Phao. It the winde be with mee, I can angle, or tell 
tales: if against mee, it will be pleasure for you to see 
mee take paines. 

Venus. I like not fishing: yet was I born of the sea. 

Phao. But he may biesse fishing, that caught such a 
one in the sea, 

Venus. It was not with an angle, my boye, but with 
anette.”—Sapho and Phaon (1534), L. 1. 


* Coryn, Hee that fishes for Lesbos, must have such a 
wooden net, as all the trees in Parygia will not serve to 
make the cod, nor all the woods in Pisidia provide the 
cor! 

Draipon. Nay, he meanes to angle for it with a hooke 
of gold anu a baite of gold and sv strike the fish with a 
pleasing baite that wil slive out of an open net.”— 


Afydas (1592). 
Barry (Lvupowrcr). 

“ Adriana. I took you fora novice; and I must think 
You know not yet the inwards of a woman. 
Do you not know that women are like fish, 
Which must be struck when they are prone to bite, 
Or all your labour’s lost ? 

William Small-shanks. Has the gudgeon bit ? 

Frances. He has been nibbling.” 

Ram-Alley, or Merry Tricks (1611), II. i. 


Mippieton (T.) anp Dexxar (T.), 
“ Moll, Fish - must needs bite, or themselves be 
itten ; 
Such hungry things as these may soon be took 
With & worm fastened on a golden hook. 
Those are the letcher's food, his prey, he watches 
For quarrelling wedlocks, and poor shifting sisters ; 
"Tis the best fish he takes. But why, good fisherman, 
Am I thought meat for you, that never yet 
angling rod cast towards me? 
Mistress Openwork. A Goshawk? a Puttock; all for 
pre i he angles for fish, but he loves flesh better.” —TZhe 
ring Girle, or Moll Cut-Purse (1611), L. i. 


Dexkar (THOs.). 

bs or. I sent for him, my lord : at last he came, 

And did receive all speech that went from me, 

As gilded pills made to prolong his health. 

My credit with him wrought it. For some men 

Swallow even empty hooks, 
* * * 

Castruchio. Are you a fisherman, father? 

First Madman. No, I'm neither fish nor flesh. 


Fluello. What do you with that net, then? 

First Madman. Do'st not see, fool ! there ’s a fresh 
salmon in it...... I am fishing here for five ships, but I 
cannot have a good draught; for my pet breaks still, 
and breaks; out, you gulls, you goose caps, you gudgeon- 
eaters !"—The Honest Whore (1604), I. xii. 

Tomas SATCHELL. 

Downshire Hill, N.W. 

(To be continued.) 


ANDREW EDMUND BRAE. 


It was greatly to my surprise that I heard from 
Prof. Hiram Corson, last summer, that, on visiting 
Mont Durand, in Guernsey, he found that this 
eminent critic was no more. A man who had 
done such good service to the cause of Chaucer 
and Shakspeare criticism should not have been 
allowed to pass away without some notice of the 
fact in periodicals which record such events in 
their obituaries. Least of all should “N. & Q.” 
make no sign when one of her oldest and most 
valued contributors leaves the minority. 

As few persons owe so much to Mr. Brar’s 
learning and sagacity as myself, I venture to make 
the amende. The deceased gentleman, who, I think, 
was of Irish extraction, resided for many years at 
Leeds, where he carried on his business, and whence 
he indited ten masterly papers on difficulties in 
Chaucer, and nearly thrice as many on Shak- 
speare, as well as others on questions allied to 
science, history, and biography. All of these, with 
only one exception,* appeared in the First Series 
of “N. & Q.” with the signature A. E.B. As 
his papers on Shakspeare were mainly devoted to 
the defence, interpretation, and illustration of 
Shakspeare’s text against a host of innovating 
critics who infested “‘ N. & Q.” in those early days, 
he provoked many rejoinders, and many “ fatal 
objections” were ventilated by the opponents of 
Mr. Brar’s school of criticism, the traditions of 
which I must plead guilty to the charge of per- 
petuating in my Shakespeare Hermeneutics, a volume 
which, as Carlyle used to say of other matters, 
“criticism might condescend to consult some- 
times,” and to save itself the trouble of iteration 
and repetition, and, above all, of galvanizing or of 
slaying a dead man : “ let him that readeth under- 
stand.” I mention this book, not only for the 
reason stated, but because I was indebted to Mr. 
Brak for some of the successful arguments em- 
ployed in it. It thus fell out that the expression 
“ fatal objection” became a byword in those days 
for an objection which “had no holding,” and 
which was very easily disposed of for good and all 
by one stroke of Mr. Brar’s critical weapon 
and this respectable periodical, famous for its 
learning and gravity, was dubbed by Mr. W. N. 


* The exception is a most y= note, signed 
E, B. C., in“ N. & Q.,” 2™ 8, xii. 439. 
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Lerrsom, “ Gnats and Queries”; and the outcome 
was a long remonstrance addressed to his contri- 
butors by their revered editor, Mr. W. J. Tooms. 
To him, however, they and we owe it that Mr. 
Brak was encouraged to give the best fruits of his 
learning and criticism to the columns of this 
periodical in its earlier volumes. No student of 
either Chaucer or Shakspeare can safely ignore 
Mr. Brar’s papers. I have more than once seen 
his views advocated by later critics, with very 
much less ability, in evident ignorance of what 
had been written by their predecessor. 

He was the authorof various books and pamphlets, 
of which the following only are known to me :— 
: my Examination of the Century Question. G. Bell, 


Lite Cookery with reference to Matter attributed 
to Coleridge and § . J. R. Smith, 1855. 

Collier, Coleridge, and Shakespeare. A Review. 
Longmans, 1860 

Electrical Communication in Railway Trains. Effing- 
ham Wilson, 1865.—The last relates to Mr. Brat's in- 
vention of “‘Improved means of conducting electric 
currents through railway trains, and of actuating signals 
or alarums therein.” 

The Treatise on the Astrolabe of Geoffrey Chaucer. 
Edited with Notes and Illustrations. J. R. Smith, 1870. 

Prospero’s Clothes-line. and The “Scarre” between 
Bertram and Diana. Printed in the Trans. R.S.L., 
Second Series, vol. x. 

In 1872 Mr. Brae left Leeds and went to 
Guernsey. In 1873 I find him settled at Mont 
Durand, in a house named by himself, from some 
old association, Belacuil. Thenceforward that was 
his residence; but, despite the evidence of his 
tombstone, he did not die there. The fact was 
that, being a very old man, and as such daily 
awaiting his dimissio, he had his tombstone pre- 
pared, with the simple record of his death carved 
upon it, with blanks for the date and his age. 
But happening to visit London in the autumn of 
1881, he succumbed to an attack of bronchitis on 
December 10. His remains lie at Mont Durand. 
He has left a mass of finely written manuscript on 
all his favourite subjects. As much of this has 
never seen the light, it is not unlikely that an 
arrangement will be made by his executrix, Mrs. 
Robert, of Bel Air, Mont Durand, for its publi- 
cation. C. M. Ixexesy. 


A Liprary iy 1608.—In the letters given 
against Patrick Stewart, Earl of Orkney, who 
was beheaded for oppressive deeds, though, or 
perhaps because, a king’s grandson, and also 
against Francis Sinclair of Vza, Robert Sinclair 
of , and Adam Sinclair of Brow, to 
William Bruce of Symbister, there is some in- 
formation as to what the library of a northern 
proprietor of land consisted of in 1608, After 
recounting the damage they did, and stating the 
value of the property, down to iron and brass pots, 
which they took away, mention is made of the 
books‘taken. There were two Bibles, each worth 


ten pounds; The Auld Chronicles and History o 
Scotland, “in English price” valued at ten ms | 
The Dansk Chronicle, containing the history of 
Denmark, worth twenty pounds; The Universal 
Great Chart and Description of the World, worth 
twenty pounds; and, last, not least, in those or 
these days, the estate book between William 
Bruce and his tenants. It would seem that the 
prices are given in Scots money, except where 
mention otherwise is made. The whole loss was 
estimated at 8,000/. Scots upwards, and the 
business contributed much to the fall of this 
despotic northern branch of the royal house of 
Stuart. But the books are, perhaps, not without 
some literary and social interest to the readers of 


Tre Sympor.—An editorial note at 254 
S. ix. 104 (cf. 5" S. xii. 44), speaks hesitatingly as 
to “the supposed correspondence” of the Aldine 
symbol with the medal of Titus. I have lately 
noticed the following remarks of Erasmus, which 
state positively that it is real, and connect it 
with Aldus himself expressly :— 


“Jam vero dictum idem (oxide Bpadiwe) Tito Ves- 
pasiano placuisee, ex antiquissimis illius nomismatis facile 
colligitur ; quorum unum Aldus Manutius mihi spectandum 
exhibuit argenteum, veteris planeque Romanz sculpture, 

uod sibi dono missum aiebat a Petro Bembo, patricio 

eneto, juvene cum inter primos erudito, tum omnis lite- 
rariz antiquitatis diligentissimo pervestigatore. Nomis- 
matis character erat hujusmodi, altera ex parte faciem 
Titi Vespasiani cum inscriptione prefert, ex altera 
ancoram, cujus medium ceu temonem, delphin obvolutus 
complectitur. Id autem symboli nibil aliud sibi velle 
quam illud Augusti Casaris dictum (Suet. in Vit. Aug. 
xxv.] oreide Bpadiwe, indicio sunt monimenta litera- 
rum hieroglyphicarum.”—Adagia, ex Erasmo aliisque, 
p. 241, typ. Wechel, 1629, ae 


Further on, in speaking of the same symbol 


occurring elsewhere, he explains the meaning of it 
more fully :— 


“Primo loco circulus, deinde ancora, quam mediam, 
ut dixi, delphinus obtorto circumflectitur. Circulus, ut 
indicabat interpretamentum adscriptum, quoniam nullo 
finitur termino, sempiternum innuit tempus: ancora, 
quoniam navim remoratur, et alligat, sistitque, tarditatem 
indicat. Delphinus, quod hoc nullum aliud animal 
celerius, aut impetu perniciore, velocitatem exprimit ; 
qua si scite connectas, efficient hujusmodi sententiam, 
oredde Bpadiwe, id est, semper festina lente.” —Zbid. 
This is a different — of the dolphin from 
that in the poem by Sir Egerton Brydges and Rev. 
John Mitford (in “ N. & Q.” u.s.). 

The article of Erasmus closes with the excellent 
advice :— 

“In summa quicunque vel socordia t, vel im- 
moderato tia” illud Octavii 
Bpadiwe, simul symbolum illud olim Titi Vespasiani 
nunc Aldinum, oportebit in memoriam revocare, ut 
atque, anchors meminerint.”—Adag., %. 4, 
p- 244. 


The “nunc Aldinum” in this clause marks the 
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contemporary character, while it adds at the same 
time to the interest of the monition. 
Ep. MarsHatt. 


Tae Divinine Rop.—The following curious 
iece of folk-lore occurs in the telegram of the 
Paris correspondent of the Times of Sept. 28, 1882: 


“The Director of Fine Arts has incurred no little 
ridicule by allowing the divining rod to be used at St. 
Denis for the purpose of discovering the cathedral funds 
gaid to have been secreted in 1793, A Madame Caillavah, 
of Montmartre, pretends to the art of thus unmasking 
concealed treasure, and has found ten shopkeers cre- 
dulous enough to advance 100 f. each, a fifth of which 
has been deposited as caution money, while the rest is to 
be devoted to paying the diggers. A kind of convention 
has been concluded between the sorceress and the 
Government, the latter stipulating for all jewels and 
manuscripts and for two-thirds of the cash. Madame 
Caillavah, armed with a rod having a small tube con- 
taining some secret composition, bequeathed her by a 
wizard, directs the operations. It is needless to say that 
nothing has yet been found. Indeed, there are people 
who doubt whether a treasure was ever buried in the 
cathedral, and who believe that if it was it did not long 
remain there. Chateaubriand, moreover, was informed 
bya monk, an eye-witness, that on the desecration of 
the royal tombs, in 1793, all the treasure and ornaments 
of the cathedral were carried off to the Convention, but 
the allegation is that a portion of the treasures had 

viously been buried in the crypt. It is significant, 

ever, that the old lady, despite her pretended powers, 
is in indigent circumstances, and it seems that thirty 
= ago she contributed to the expense of similar but 
ruitless explorations in the ruined abbey of Argenteuil. 
Her sincerity appears unquestionable, and she asserts that 
the divining rod acts only when held by a person who 
has ‘the fluid.’ She is now awaiting permission to dig 
in proximity to the tomb of the Prince de Condé, who 
died in 1830.” 


Freperick E. Sawyer. 

Brighton. 

[The Rev. L, reminds us that an 
article on the above appeared in the Jimes of the 6th 
inst., which was followed by letters on the 10th and 16th. 
At the present time it may, therefore, be useful to our 
readers to give the following references to “N. & Q.,” 
where it will be found that the subject of the Divinin 
Rod is treated at length: 5t 8, ii, 511; v. 507; vi. 19, 
x, 295, 316, 355; xi. 157; 6S, 


Tar Srratrorp-on-Avon Recorps.—Among 
my transcripts from the Stratford-on-Avon records 
of 1643 I find the following, which you will no 
doubt consider worth a nook in “N. & Q.” Cupt. 
Robert Nash is not mentioned in any of the 
pedigrees of the Nashes of Stratford :— 

“ Monyes disbursed and given unto the Parliament soul- 


diers which weare wounded and died in the Towne 

after Kinton Batell. 

“ Gave to George Blancher and Morgan Jones which 
served under Sir William Waller, 02. 5s. 6d. 
as, Topham served under Capt. Crumwell, 
- To Jobn Bennet under Capt. Robert Nash, OJ. 2s. Od. 

yd for a sheete for eggs and for a pann to burne 

cooles in for the wounded souldiers, (0. 2s. 9d.” 


J. O. H.-P, 


Mawyoriat Orricers.—I think the following 
appointments are worth noting. I take them from 
the Somerset County Gazette of October 7 last :— 


“A Court Leet for the manors of Williton Regis, 
Williton Hadley and Williton Fulford, was held on 
Tuesday, when the following appointments were made :— 
Inspectors of weights and measures, bailiff, hayward.” 

“ The annual Court Leet for the town and borough of 
Watchet was held on Monday by the steward to the 
trustees of the late Earl of Egremont. The following 
appointments were made :—Portreeve, aletasters, in- 
spectors of weights and measures, bailiff, stock-driver, 


crier.” 
G. L. Gomer. 


Joun GumBLepen (Wood-Bliss, Athen. Ozxon., 
iii. 436).— 

“Die Saturni, 29° die Novembris [1645]. Ordered, 
That Sir Nath. Brent shall institute John Gumbleden 
to the Rectory or Parsonage of Coytie, alias Coed-tie, 
in the County of Glamorgan, and Diocese of Landaffe, 
together with the Chapel of Noulton, alias Ould Castle; 
the said Mr. Gumbleden being presented by the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Leycester.”—Journals of the 
House of Lords, viii. 17. 

J. Incite Drepee. 


Gu1po Mowaco.—The following communication 
from the Naples correspondent of the Daily News 
seems not unworthy of record in the pages of 
& 

“ Our Naples Correspondent writes :—‘ The ceremony 
of the inauguration of a statue to Guido Monaco at 
Arezzo on the 2nd inst. [September] was very imposing. 
Monaco was the inventor of the musical scale, and 
English and French contested the honour of his birth, 
as for some time the place of its occurrence was doubt- 
ful. Guido Monaco was born at the end of the tenth 
century. Wishing to simplify the very complicated 
musical system then in use, and impress the succession 
of musical sounds on the minds of his pupils, Guido 
sought for some song that could be divided into six 
— He found it in the hymn to San Giovanni, as 

ollows : 
queant laxis resonare fibris 
Mira gestorum famuli tuorum 
Solve pollute labii reatum. 
Sancte Joannes,” 

From which he formed the ascending scale ut, re, mi, 
fa, sol, la. Afterwards the ut was chan; into do for 
the sake of better pronunciation, and in the seventeenth 
century Mourtz added the si.’” 


There is a misprint in the third line of the sapphie 
stanza; “ pollute” ought to be polluti. 
F. Birxseck Terry. 


Tue Preston Guitp.—Now that this ancient 
festival is over, it may be as well to enter its 
recurrence among your Notes. It was celebrated 
this year from Sept. 4 to Sept. 9, and eed moe 
tion of Preston, not quite 100,000 ordinarily, was 
on one day of the festival (Wednesday) increased 
by 175,000, who arrived that day by rail, and about 


25,000 who came by road. The festival passed off 
with great brilliance—with balls, concerts, pro- 
cessions, and other gaieties. The Guild has been 
held since 1542 regularly every twenty years; 
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previously it was held somewhat irregularly from 
pre-Conquest days, but there are records of its 
celebration since 1328, at intervals somewhat 
uncertain, in consequence of wars and domestic 
broils. The object of the celebration in early days 
was to give people the opportunity of obtaining or 
renewing municipal freedom, which at one time 
was a valuable possession. Wa. Dosson. 
Preston. 


Fretp-Names —Perhaps a solu- 
tion of Mr. Peacock’s difficulty as to Warlots 
(ante, p. 225) may be found in the Welsh lan- 
guage, in which Gweirglawdd signifies a hay- 
meadow, from gwair, hay, and clawdd, a fence. 
In a commoner form gworlodd, or in construction 
worlodd, it is frequently met with in Monmouth- 
shire, and I have no doubt in the Principality. 
I have no pretension to Welsh scholarship, but 
venture to offer this suggestion : it is probably 
an instance of the unquestionable survival of 
fragments of the ancient language, ——v in 
the names of places, throughout England. 

T. W. Wess. 

Wey former lists of Lincolnshire Field-Names, see 
“N. & Q..” 6% 8, iii. 104, 206, 486; iv. 423; v. 83; vi. 
184, 225, 285. ] 


Japanese Marcues.—I send an extract from 
the Japan Daily Mail, August 18, 1882, which is 
worth a place in “ N. & Q.”:— 

“ The following hermaphroditic label, white print on 
a red ground, appears on a box of matches of local 
manufacture : —‘ Shumeisha Tiindsticksfabriks. Allu- 
mettes de sureté au Capricorne, fabriquees spec'atement 
= i Freres de Tokio. Ighite only on the Box. 

e.’ It is only justice to add that the contents of 
the boxes bearing this grotesque legend are above the 
average of native productions of a similar kind. They 
do not refuse to light through a series of twenty, leaving 
the twenty-first to explode with a noise like the crack of 
a whip, or to hurl the burning phosphorus into the face 
or down the coat-sleeve of the lighter.” 

W. H. Patterson, 

Belfast. 


Green Maytiz or tHe B.V.M.—Last week's 
Academy says that the Rev. H. White has restored 
to its place a Madonna painting belonging to the 
Savoy Chapel, the B.V. wearing a green, and St. 
John Baptist a red, mantle ; and that its style shows 
it to be by a Florentine. It is rare to see the B.V.’s 
mantle painted green out of the school of Siena, 
where the exquisite “Madonna Belverde” possibly 
suggested it by accident. Medieval symbolism 
generally draped the great preacher of penance in 
violet. The Siena school is almost alone in its 
independence of this conventionalism 


Coxpominium or word 
occurred in a leading article of the Times about a 
fortnight ago. I forgot at the time to note the 
exxt date. It seems to be quite a new com- 


bination, and may be, therefore, noted in your 
pages. 


Broom.—If a child be whipped with a branch 
of green broom he will never grow any more. 
Heard at Felday, in Surrey. Query, a surviving 
memory of Plantagenet hard hitting. 


Frank Reve Fowxe. 
24, Victoria Grove, Cheleea. 


Srrance Omissions. — Under this heading 
C. M. I. states (ante, p. 306) that there is nota 
single specimen of the sonnets by Thomas Watson 
in my selection of English Sonnets by Poets of the 
Past. He will pardon me if I point out that what 
is usually considered the best of Watson’s sonnets 
is given at p. 224. C. M. I. further states that I 
make no “ mention of him [Watson] as a contem- 
porary of sonnet-writers so much inferior to him 
as Wyatt and Lord Surrey.” This is unfortunate, 
for two reasons: (1) because Watson was not a 
contemporary of Wyatt and Lord Surrey, and (2) 
because I do mention him at p. 223, where I state, 
“One reads with astonishment the criticism of 
George Steevens to the effect that Thomas Watson 
was a more elegant sonneteer than Shakespeare. 
Watson was a contemporary of the great dramatist, 
and the following sonnet may be given as a rather 
favourable specimen of his work.” 

It is really too bad that one should be charged 
with “ strange omissions” in this careless manner 
by a well-known writer. 

Wappixcron. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


IN THE Lions’ Den.”— The great picture 
by Rubensof “Danielin the Lions’ Den” hasattracted 
much attention, and it now appears that two other 
similar pictures exist, and that there are no less 
than three very large paintings of the same sub- 
ject, counterparts of each other, whether originals, 
copies, or replicas—one, that which was sold at 
the Hamilton sale ; one in the church of Godshill, 
in the Isle of Wight ; and a third in the mess-room 
of the Royal Archers at Edinburgh. All are of some 
age, with histories more than one hundred years 
old. It is curious that when the Hamilton pic- 
ture was exhibited at Burlington House the other 
two similar pictures were never mentioned ; and 
still more curious that until the Hamilton picture 
was actually sold the fact of the existence of these 
similar pictures does not seem to have been 
noticed. It would be of some interest if the his- 
tory of all three could be given as far as is known. 

The Hamilton picture seems to have been 
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engraved. Have the two others been engraved, 
and are they all three exactly alike? 

I am induced to ask this because I have a large 
and very fine plaque of Delft ware, on which is 
beautifully painted in blue exactly the same sub- 
ject, as if it had been copied from the great picture. 
The position of the figures, however, is reversed, 
which seems to show that it was copied from an en- 
graving. The plaque is 13in. by llin. The forcible 
and fine execution of the subject is very remark- 
able. The details are all given with wonderful 
correctness, and the expression of the countenances 
of the lions is surprisingly exact. It is certainly 
Delft ware, and is one of the finest plaques and 
paintings on Delft ware I have ever seen, and must 
have been the work of no mean artist. Both the 
subject and style of painting are unlike any plaque 
or piece of Delft painting I have ever seen, nor 
do I find any example or illustration in the His- 
toire de la Faience de Delft which at all resembles 
it. There is no name, mark, nor date to indicate 
who the artist may have been. 

There is, however, a slight difference in the 
position of one of the lions’ heads in the back- 
ground, viz., the head of the gaping lion. An 
engraving of the Hamilton picture has been pub- 
lished in the Illustrated Catalogue of the Hamilton 
Palace Sale and in the magazine Art and Letters, 
published by Messrs. Remington, and this shows 
the difference of the position of the lions’ heads. 
It might be worth while to compare this engraving 
(which may be purchased in Art and Letters for a 
shilling) with the other two pictures to see if they 
are all three exactly alike in the details. My plaque 
was probably copied from some engraving, and the 
difference between that and the Hamilton picture 
makes me ask if the details of all three pictures 
are exactly alike. This may serve in some degree 
to show whether they are copies or replicas with 
variations from some standard picture. If they 
all agree precisely in the details, the alteration 
must have been made by the artist of the plaque. 
I have had the plaque nearly forty years, but 
cannot recollect where I got it; and when I saw 
the Hamilton picture at Burlington House I was 
surprised to find it the counterpart of my plaque, 
only the reversed way. I should be glad to know 
if the three pictures have ever been compared, and 
whether the lions’ heads are placed the same way 
in each; if so, the variation must be the fancy of 
the artist of the plaque, which was most probably 
painted in the first half of the last century. 

Ocravius Moreay, F.S.A, 

The Friars, Newport, Mon. 


_ Bowpex: Sarre: am now print- 
ing a volume of the earliest English wills in the 
Royal Court of Probate, Somerset House. In the 
will of Stephen Thomas, of the Lee, Essex, is this 
passage :— 


* And also it is my wyll bat my wyff schele haue 
p* place pat sche dwelythe in, terme of her lyff, and 
all sayrys, and all pat euer longethe pat to durynge 
her lyf tyme. and 3yf pat I passe Rather pan sche, 
it ys my [wyll] pat Feng & ffysscherys & bowdens 
be sold a-non forthe-with ; and also it ys my wyll bat 
p* plase bat sche dwelythe in, and all sayres, ant all 
pat euer longeth per-to, and all pat sche schele haue, 
after p* sesse of her, pat it be sold and do for owre 
sawles and for all owre ffrende.” 

Can any one tell me what sayres, spengold, and 
bowdens are? ‘“‘ Ffysscherys” is fisheries, I 
F, J. 

, St. George's Square, N.W. 


Sir Brian Janson, Bart.—I shall be greatly 
obliged to any correspondent who will help me 
in obtaining particulars respecting the above- 
named person and his descendants. A transcript 
of a letter addressed to him by Charles II. in 1651 
is to be found among the Clarendon State Papers 
in the Bodleian Library, together with the abstract 
of a patent of baronet of England, dated at the 
Louvre in Paris, May 6, 1652, conferred upon him 
for his services and those of his eldest son, Dr. 
Janson, to the royal cause. The last-named docu- 
ment mentions former letters patent for that 
dignity granted to him by Charles I., which “ by 
reason of the late troubles have not been passed.” 
The title is not to be found in Burke’s Extinct and 
Dormant Baronetcies (ed. of 1841), but the tran- 
script I have quoted was made by John Douglas 
(Bishop of Carlisle, and afterwards of Salisbury), 
the editor of the printed Clarendon State Papers, 
from the original documents lent him by “Sir 
Thomas Janson, the descendant of Sir Brian.” 
The title was, therefore, still in existence, or, at 
any rate, claimed, towards the end of last century. 
I should be glad to know anything respecting the 
history of Sir Brian himself and of his posterity. 
Also, what coat of arms was used by the family ? 
I may add that in the Public Record Office there 
is a paper of the year 1668 (Spain, bundle 98), 
which states that “ the English merchants at Seville 
want Sir Brian Janson as their consul.” He 
probably had commercial dealings with —_ 

AC. 


Fiaves, m.=Crimson.—Will some learned 
Latinist inform me whether the word flavus is 
used by any standard classical writer as meaning 
bright red or crimson? One always regards it 
as meaning yellow. I ask on this wise. Servetus, 
in his Christianismi Restitutio, has some well- 
known and remarkable observations regarding the 
circulation of the blood, and in describing its 
passage through the lungs he says :— 

**Sed magno artificio & dextro cordis ventriculo, longo 
per pulmones ductu, agitatur sanguis subtilis: 4 pul- 
monibus preparatur, flavus efficitur, et & vena arteriosa 
in arteriuam venosam transfunditur.” 

Assuming that flavus always means yellow, I was 
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puzzled to understand how the word could be used 
to signify the bright red or crimson colour which 
the purple venous blood acquires after passing 
through the lungs. Indeed, I fancied that 
perhaps Servetus had written “ flammeus,” in a 
contracted form, and that the printer had set up 
the word as flavus. But I find the latter word, 
or at least its comparative flavior, in a work by 
Cesalpinus (Venet., 1593), where he is treating of 
this very same change of colour in the blood, 
“ deinde succedat arterialis flavior.” 

I may just add that, not feeling certain as to 
the correctness of Murr’s reprint (1790) of Serve- 
tus’s work, of which only one perfect copy is 
known to exist, namely, in the Imperial Library 
at Vienna, I availed myself of the courteous per- 
mission of the authorities there to verify the 
correctness of Murr’s reprint. The word is flavus 
in the original edition of the Christianismi 
Restitutio, 1553 (p. 170). J. Drxow. 


Wetvyeruam, on one has 
attempted to give the derivation of the name of 
the two villages in the hundred of Thedwastre 
in the liberty of St. Edmund in the county of 
Suffolk. In Domesday it is spelt telueteham 
among the “Terre Roberti Comitis”; and hvel- 
jfiham among the “Terre Sci Eadmundi.” Bp. 
Tanner gives the spellings Weltham and Quwel- 
netham. In Pat. 2 Ed. I. m. ii., it is written 
Welnetham ; in Escaet. 21 Ed. IIT. p. i. m. 11, 
Weltham. Perhaps this may reach the eye of 
the adviser of the Ordnance Survey Boundary 
Office, from which a notice has been issued, accord- 
ing to the Bury Post of August 16, 1882, that 
the name “shall in future be spelled Whelnetham, 
as in all old writings (!), and not Welnetham”; 
atid tempt him to add the derivation. 

Cooks, F.S.A. 


Tae Meayinc or Brvssers.—I was dis- 
appointed at finding that Dr. Egli, in his dic- 
tionary of the etymology of place-names, does not 
give that of Brussels or Bruxelles. The only 
suggestion I have seen is in the Penny Cyclopedia, 
which gives as a conjecture that it comes from the 
Flemish for a bridge. This scarcely seems pro- 
bable, and I should like to see the point discussed 
in “N. & Q.”_ I believe the form of the word has 


always been plural, the Low Latin being Bruxelle. 
W. T. 
Blackheath. 


[Baedeker, Belgium and Holland, derives from broek, 
Fl. for marsh ; broeksele, dwelling on the marsh. } 


Coustn-Marrtaces.— Who has written well on 
this subject? I want the title of a good work. 
R. F. C. 
“Wittis’s Current Nores.”—I have in my 


possession a volume of Willis's Current Notes 
containing Nos. 19 to 80, which were published 


between July, 1852, and August, 1857. How 
long did the publication of this work go on ? 


R. F. Coxsorp, 
Bury St. Edmunds. 


Tuomas Nevitte, Masrer or Trinity Cot- 
LEGE, CAMBRIDGE, AND Dean or Canrersury.— 
Who were his parents? He was previously Master 
of Buckingham College, Cambridge, and Dean of 
Peterborough. He died in May, 1615, and was 
buried in Canterbury Cathedral. EK. H. A, 


Arms Wayrtep. — Will some correspondent 
kindly inform me to what families the following 
coats belong? 1. Or, a chevron gules charged with 
three acorns between three griffins’ heads erased. 
Crest, a griffin’s head erased holding in its beak 
an arrow. 2. On a field (tinctures unknown) three 
greyhounds, in chief two greyhounds and an 
anchor. The witnesses’ names on the will are Allen, 
Cambie, and Harding, but I do not know to which 
the seal belonged. H. 


“ Coxe rr out.”—I heard a word the other day 
in a foundry which, although familiar to me as a 
Yorkshireman, struck me from the way it was 
used. The ladle had been emptied, and the fore- 
man ordered one of his men to “ cole it out,” that 
is, to scrape out the slag, &c., with a rake. I 
heard the same word some time ago in a rather 
different sense. I was walking along a dirty road 
with a labouring man, and made room for him on 
the footpath ; but he declined to avail himself of my 
offer, alleging that he did not “ cole much muck,” 
meaning that he was a clean walker. I do not 
find the word mentioned in either the Hallam- 
shire or Craven glossaries. There is an article in 
domestic use known as a “coal-rake,” can this 
have meant originally a “ cole-rake ”; as it is chiefly 
used to rake the cinders over a grate in the hearth, 
which acts as a screen, allowing the ashes to fall 
through the bars into a sort of ashpit below? 

G. W. Tomuiysoy. 

Huddersfield. 


Bishops Hancep.—Is there any instance of 
an Anglican bishop having been hanged besides 
that of the notorious Atherton, Bishop of Water- 
ford, hanged at Gallows Green, Dublin, on Dec. 5, 
1640? James Hooper. 

3, Claude Villas, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 


“Tr IS BETTER TO WEAR OUT THAN TO RUST 
our.”—This saying is ascribed to Bacon. I should 
be glad to have an exact reference to its “local 
habitation” in his works. The saying has become 
classical, having been a favourite one with Bishop 
Cumberland and—with admirable 
with Bishop Wilberforce. E. H. M. 

Hastings. 


Heratpic.—I should be glad if any one would 
identify for me the following coats of arms : (1) 
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five estoiles of eight points, 2, 1, and 2, impaling 
six roundles, 2, 2, and 2, surmounted by a ducal 
coronet. (2) Argent, a fesse between three lions 
rampant, double-tailed, two in chief and one in 
base, sable. The former impaled coat is on an old 
majolica dish, blue and white ; the latter is the 
coat now usually borne by the Irish branch of 
the old Yorkshire family of Hamerton, and seems 
to have been adopted by them during the last 
century after a marriage with a lady of some 
family bearing these arms. 
Joun Hamerton Crump. 
Northam, near Bideford. 


* ARE YOU PARTIAL TO BEEF ?”—In Mr. Mozley’s 
Reminiscences, vol. ii. p. 123, there is :— 
“ Anthony Buller spoke slowly, and in set forms, ‘ Are 
partial to beef, ma'am?’ he said to the Provost's 
Iedy, as he sat by her at one of the Provost's dinner 
jes. I was rather tickled by the expression, but 
Ge after found it not unusual in Devonshire.” 
What is the Devonshire custom to which there is 
allusion, for it is not much in itself? 
Ep. 


Lunes.—According to modern editions this 
word occurs in Shakspere’s plays four times; see 
Schmidt's Lexicon. In one passage it has always 
been read unaltered, namely, in the Winter's Tale, 
IL ii. 30:— 

“ These dangerous unsafe /wnes i’ the king.” 
I suppose that lunes is the same as the French 
word in the phrase “ avoir des lunes,” to be full of 
whims, and that Lawne is the German equivalent, 
all from the Latin /una, the moon. Was Shak- 
spere the first to introduce the word into English ? 
A. L. Maruew. 
Oxford. 


Arms or THE SEAMAN AND Pierce Famitizs, 
—Dutton Seaman, of the Inner Temple, died seised 
of Rotherby Hall, co. Leicester, 1720 (Nicholls’s 
Hist. of Leicestershire, vol. iii. p. 396). His only 
son, Dutton Seaman, purchased, on June 11, 1740, 
for 4,000/. the office of Comptroller of the Cipy of 
London, which he held until his death, on Sept. 15, 
1785, when Rotherby Hall became the property of 
his son, Dutton Seaman. Burke’s Landed Gentry, 
edit. 1863, gives a family of Pierce-Seaman of 
Rotherby Hall, Benjamin C. Pierce-Seaman having 
succeeded the late Samuel Seaman, and assumed 
the additional surname and arms of Seaman. It 
does not give the blazon of the arms, but merely 
states, “Arms, Seaman and Pierce quarterly.” 
What, then, are the arms of Seaman and Pierce? 
Mr. B. C. Pierce-Seaman is described by Burke 
as only son of Cruttall Pierce, of Peckham, co. 
Surrey. This, however, was not the case, three 
brothers having survived him, viz. Edward, 
Joseph, and Samuel Eyles Pierce. 

Harpaic Morpayy. 


Tae R’s.—I have seen the following 
statement in the Gospeller for September, 1882, 
p. 4, “Sir William Rawlins is reported to have 
first used the phrase, ‘The three R’s, meaning 
reading, writing, and arithmetic.” What is the 
authority for such a statement, and to what occa- 
sion is it referable? Sir W. Rawlins was, I pre- 
sume, a City knight, for a curious speech of his at 
a corporation dinner is also mentioned, u.s. It is 
also suggested that both stories may be equally 
true. Ep, MaRsHALL, 


Replees. 


HAIR TURNING SUDDENLY WHITE. 
(6 8. vi. 86, 134.) 

It is rather hard to be lugged into a discussion 
against one’s will; but such is the case with me now. 
I never wrote one syllable about the subject of this 
note, and yet Mr. Dixon, jumbling two notes to- 
gether (pp. 85, 86), writes as if I had, and tells me 
that, being a ——- I know that a hair is a “ se- 
cretion,” &c. [ama physician, undoubtedly, though 
I have long ceased to practise, but I do not know, 
and I do not intend to know, that a hair is a 
secretion, and as such “ without any real vitality of 
its own.” I look upon bile, saliva, &c., as secre- 
tions or excretions, but I consider hair to be a 
growth, and as such I consider it to be endowed 
with real vitality, just as much as the skin is, of 
which it is, perhaps, like the nails, but another 
form. The outer layers of a hair, like the outer 
layers of the skin (cuticle or scarf skin), and like 
the bark of a tree (for I see considerable resem- 
blance between the trunk of a tree and a hair), 
have no doubt but comparatively little vitality in 
them, but this is not the case with the inner 
layers. I altogether demur to Mr. Dixon's 
dictum that a hair has not the power of getting 
rid of the colouring matter already deposited in 
its substance. If so, a hair could never begin to 
get grey at the tip, and yet everybody almost who 
has arrived at middle age, must have noticed the 
tips getting grey first, and I have frequently 
noticed it myself upon wy own body. 

As for hair turning suddenly white—the possi- 
bility of its doing so is certainly now generally 
admitted by medical men who have paid attention 
to the subject. In Tanner's Practice of Medicine 
(seventh edition, 1875), ii. 487, I find the follow- 
ing :— 

“ Bichat® has particularly noticed the infl of the 
different passions of the mind upon tle internal structure 
of the hair, its colour being often changed by grief in a 
short period ; and he speaks, from personal knowledge, 
of five or six examples in which the loss of colour was 
complete in less than eight d»ys, while in one instance 


* A noted French anatomist and physivlogist, born 
1771, died 1802. 
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the hair became almost entirely blanched in a single 
night. The cases of Marie Antoinette, Mary Queen 
of Scots, Sir ‘Ihomas More, kc, are well known to 
students.” 


I, myself, knew a lady (a Frenchwoman) who told 
me that the hair of one side of her head became 
grey in a single night on the occasion of the death 
of her husband, which had occurred suddenly and 
under peculiarly distressing circumstances ; and 
when I first knew her, though years had elapsed, 
the difference in colour between both sides, not- 
withstanding that both were then grey, was still 
most marked. And my wife has also known an 
almost precisely similar case.* 

Many years ago I remember reading in a 
German medical magazine (I believe, Virchow’s 
Archiv)t a paper by a German physician, in which 
he described similar cases which had come under 
his own notice. But he had gone further ; he had 
also examined the hairs under the microscope, and 
be had found that the colouring matter was still 
there, but that a quantity of bubbles of air had 
introduced themselves into the outer layers of the 
hair, and produced the appearance of whiteness. 
Yet, though the whiteness was thus really due to 
what might have been expected to be only a 
temporary cause, the whiteness persisted un- 
diminished as long as the cases remained under 
his observation, and seemed likely to be per- 
manent, It seems that a certain number of 
bubbles of air are always present in every hair, 
and that the colour of the hair, to a certain 
extent, depends upon them. Thus in Stricker’s 
Human and Comparative Physiology (New 
Sydenham Society’s translation), ii. 255, I find 
the following :— 

“The different colours presented by the hair depend 
chiefly on the pigment contained in the hair cells, that 
either exists in the form of granules, or is equably dif- 
fused, But the colour of the hair also depends on small 
bubbles of air that either occur between the cortical 
preet and the medullary cells, or are found in their 

rior. 


If this is so, and the observations of the German 


* In this case a farmer's wife was the first to see one 
of her husband's ricks on fire. The shock was intense, 
and very shortly afterwards (it may have been the next 
morning) she noticed a broad white band running across 
one side of her head. My wife did not see her till some 
= afterwards ; still then she was only thirty, and her 

ir was perfectly black with the exception of the broad 
white band. 

‘al, I have looked through the volumes which I have of 

work, but I have hitherto been unable to find the 


It is well known that in the case of the foam of the 
sea, the froth of effervescing drinks, &c., their whiteness 
is due to the presence of air entangled in the liquids 
and forming bubbles in them. 

§ The cortical scales sre the cells of the cortical or 
external layers, which cells have become so flattened as 
to resemble scales. The medullary cells are internal 
to the cortical cells or scales. 


medical man are correct, this sudden blanching of the 
hair in comparatively young persons is due to an 
abnormal production of these bubbles of air which 
are always present. 

With regard to J. H. L. A.’s explanation of the 
blanching of Marie Antoinette’s hair in a single 
night, I cannot admit it to be even possible. 
Marie Antoinette was only thirty-eight at the 
time of her death, and she had rather light-brown 
hair. It is rare, even in the case of men, for hair 
of this colour to become grey at so early an age, 
and women’s hair undoubtedly retains its abun- 
dance and its colour much longer than that of 
men. But even supposing Marie Antoinette had 
dyed her hair, and were no longer able to apply 
the dye, neither one night nor a month of nights 
would be sufficient to restore the natural grey 
wpon the surface. Let J. H. L, A. consult any 
competent hair-dresser, and he will be told the 
same thing. When dye is no longer applied, the 
hair resumes its natural colour at the roots only, 
and a considerable time would elapse before the 
new roots would be long enough for their natural 
colour to show itself through the dyed upper part 
of the hair, of which the artificial colour would 
remain.* 

As for Lord Beaconsfield, he may, of course, 
have dyed his hair and beard, as I feel sure that 
his friend and fellow dandy, Lord Lytton, did, 
but, from my own personal observation, I do not 
believe that he did. It has been an amusement 
of mine for some years past, when I have had 
nothing better to do—as, ¢.g., in railway carriages, 
at evening parties, &c.—to study a hair and 
see whether it is dyed or not, and I have acquired 
considerable experience. It is very difficult to 
keep the roots thoroughly well dyed, as they grow 
a little every day, and therefore, if one looks 
closely, one can always see some grey or white 
roots somewhere, and these would be apparent 
even in a photograph. Then, again, in the case of 
@ man with a swarthy complexion without colour, 
like Lord Beaconsfield’s, when the hair grows 
grey the complexion, as a rule, grows grey like- 
wisé, and consequently if the hair is dyed dark 
brown or black (the colour of Lord Beaconfield’) 
the hair no longer suits the complexion. Now! 
had an opportunity of closely examining Lord 
Beaconsfiel from a short distance at a public 
meeting, some four or five years before his death, 
and I saw nothing of this sort about him. Be- 
sides this, it was stated by at least one newspaper 
correspondent who had seen Lord Beaconsfield 
after his death that there were a few, very few, 
silver streaks in his hair. Now no silver streaks 


* A grey or white hair once well dyed never agam 
resumes its natural colour in the dyed part. The dye 
cannot be removed by washing or rubbing, and does not 
wear away, though it may, and commonly does, some- 
what change its hue, 
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can possibly «ppear in any hair that has been 
d F. Cuasce. 
Sydenham Hill. 


The following story was told me by one con- 
vinced of its trath. A young lady went to France 
as governess, but endured most cruel treatment 
from her employers. She ultimately succeeded in 
getting away, and came to her married brother in 
England. Worn out with fatigue, sorrow, and 
anxiety, her relatives begged her to go to bed at 
once, and defer till the morrow the account of her 
sufferings. She yielded to their entreaties, but on 
entering her bedroom the next morning they found 
the poor sufferer dead. She lay on her side, and 
on lifting her head they found all her hair next 
the pillow perfectly white. The medical men 
thought, had she been permitted to relieve her 
mind of all its sorrows immediately on her return, 
her life might have been spared and her hair 
remained unchanged. Exay, 


I was intimately acquainted with a lady whose 
hair, when she married, at the age of twenty-six, 
was raven black. When I saw her six months 
after, it was white as snow. In the interval she 
had made the terrible discovery that she had 
married a maniac. 

When I was in India, and my hair was begin- 
ning to fall off, my native barber used to encourage 
me by saying, “‘ High-caste only go bald.” Whether 
this was Hindu folk-lore, or simply flattery to a 
sahib, I could not tell. G. L. F. 


See an article on “Sudden White Hair” in 
Chambers’s Journal for June 17, 1882, in which 
divers instances are mentioned, though some of 
them, probably, like those of centenarians, would 
not stand the test of rigorous criticism. 

W. E. Bucktey. 


Tae Cuurcn 1n THe Istes or GUERNSEY 
AND JeRsEY IN THE Years 1563 anD 1565 
(6@ S. vi. 143). — Very little documentary 
evidence exists in either Guernsey or Jersey 
which can throw light on the introduction and 
rogress in those islands of the doctrines of the 
formation. That the measures adopted by 
Henry VIII. to assert the supremacy of the Crown 
were extended to them there can be no doubt, as 
the letters patent appointing commissioners to in- 
quire into the value of all ecclesiastical possessions, 
and the return made of the value of the benefices 
in Guernsey, are to be found in the Valor Eccle- 
sasticus, published by the Record Commission. 
Protestant preachers from France seem to have 
been intruded into the parishes of Guernsey dur- 
ing the reign of Edward VI., and there is still 
extant in that island a copy of verses dated in 
1552 complaining of the persecutions to which 
the Roman Catholic clergy were subjected. On 


the accession of Queen Mary these last were 
restored to their benefices and the Protestant 
ministers driven out. When Queen Elizabeth 
came to the throne in 1558 the old Roman 
Catholic rectors were allowed to retain their bene- 
fices, although means were taken to bring about a 
reform by the introduction of the English Liturgy, 
which had been translated into French for the use 
of the islands and Calais in the reign of Edward 
VI. Jacques Amy, rector of the parish of St. 
Saviour and Dean of Guernsey, was, however, 
deprived of the deanery for the part he had taken 
in Queen Mary’s time in the condemnation by the 
Ecclesiastical Court of three women for holding 
heretical opinions, who were subsequently delivered 
over to the civil power and burnt; and John 
After, an Englishman of puritanical tendencies, 
was appointed dean in his place. Jacques Amy, 
however, and most of the Roman Catholic clergy 
were still in possession of their livings in 1572, by 
which time the reformed doctrines had made great 
om During the Marian persecution a M. 

uillaume de Beauvoir, of Guernsey, took refuge 
with his wife in Geneva, where they made the ac- 
quaintance of Calvin. On the death of Queen 
Mary they returned to Guernsey, and in the month 
of December, 1559, Calvin addressed a letter to 
M. de Beauvoir, recommending to him M. Nicolas 
Baudouin as a fit person to take charge of the 
reformed flock in Guernsey. A copy of this 
letter, apparently in the handwriting of Baudouin 
himself, is still preserved in Guernsey; and it will 
also be found printed in the collection of Calvin’s 
letters by Jules Bonnet, published by Meyrweis & 
Co., Paris, 1854. 

The first of the letters communicated by Mr. 
Surrtey is unknown in Guernsey, but it is re- 
ferred to in a deed dated Sept. 1, 1563, of 
which a copy is still extant, by which the com- 
missioners to whom the letter is addressed riake 
over to Baudouin, in the name of the queen, an 
annual rent of sixty quarters of wheat, to be paid 
by the receiver of the Crown revenues out of the 
rents due to fraternities and for obits and masses 
in the parish of St. Saviour, of which, it will be 
remembered, the ex-dean Amy was rector. The 
benefice of St. Peter-Port, the only town in 
Guernsey, appears to have been at this time vacant, 
and divine service to have been performed by a 
curate in charge according to the form of the 
English Liturgy. It appears from Articles of Com- 
plaint dated 1564, drawn up by some who were 
opposed to the sweeping reform sought to be made 
by Dean After and his adherents, that about this 
time the Anglican form was set aside, the curate 
prevented from officiating, and Baudouin put in 
his place. In the following year (1565) the second 
of the letters communicated by Mr. SairLey was 
issued by the Queen in Council. It is well known 
in the islands und applied to both of them, It 
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ved the thin end of the wedge by which Pres- 
yterianism was introduced and became eventually 
the established form of religion in the whole group. 
Dean After disappeared from the scene in Guern- 
sey, no other dean was appointed in his place, 
the Crown lost the patronage of the livings, the 
authority of the bishop was ignored, and the 
Genevan discipline reigned paramount. Dr. Peter 
Heylin, in his Survey of the Estate of Guernzey 
and Jarsey, published in 1656, attributes to this 
indulgence of the queen the increased activity 
of the Puritan party in England. James I., on his 
accession to the throne in 1603, confirmed the 
ecclesiastical discipline established in the islands ; 
but in 1619 the office of dean was re-established in 
Jersey, and with it episcopacy. Guernsey con- 
tinued Presbyterian until the restoration of Charles 
II. and the enforcement of the Act of Uniformity. 
Epear MacCcttocn. 
Guernsey. 


“Tue Prince oF WaLEs AND THE BisHoP 
or Osynasrucn” (6" §. vi. 189). — This little 
book-plate was engraved by Kirk for the young 
princes’ library in 1771, when a separate establish- 
ment for them was ordered by the king. The 
Prince of Wales (George IV.) was then eight years 
old, and his brother Frederick (the Duke of York) 
was five years old, having, by the king’s desire, 
been elected Bishop of Osnabrugh in February, 
1764, when he was six months old. By the king’s 
orders an independent household was arranged for 
the young princes in April, 1771, the Earl of 
Holdernesse being governor, W. Markham, Bishop 
of Chester, preceptor, and Cyril Jackson and L. 
Smelt sub-preceptors. A note in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for May, 1771, mentions that the young 
princes’ household met together for the first time 
on the 2nd of May. Kirk was already book-plate 
engraver to the royal family, having executed a 
ey for the king, as Prince of Wales, in 1757. 

reference to this plate seems to revive an old 
question as to the cause why the Earl of Holder- 
nesse ceased to be governor. It was said that there 
was some hidden influence which frustrated his 
exertions, and finally in 1776 caused him to resign. 
It must at the last have been sudden and unex- 
ed; for, according to the Annual Register 

P 216), the earl resigned on the 28th of May and 
rd Bruce was at once appointed governor in his 
place. Lord Bruce, however, only held the office 
a few days, and, having resigned it, the Duke of 
Manchester was appointed governor to the two 
young princes on the 8th of June. It has been 
stated that Lord Holdernesse objected to certain 
books which were placed in the princes’ library, 
which he considered “inculcated principles unfit 
for the mind of a British prince.” hy Lord 


Bruce would not be governor is fully explained in 
North (Donne’s Letters, 


the king’s letter to 


ii, 31, and Walpole’s Last Journals, ii. 53), but 
why the Earl of Holdernesse resigned, and, if it 
was so, what improper books were given to his 
royal pupils, and who so introduced them, has, I 
think, never been made clear. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


A Porrrait or Queen (6% §, yi, 
227).—Since my letter to you on this subject I have 
consulted Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting and two 
dictionaries of painting by Bryan and Pilkington, 
These last two seem (as far as my experience goes) 
to follow Walpole carefully, and to have no original 
value. As faras I can see at present the only likely 
painters of the portrait I described (if it be an 
original) are the following. Cornelius Ketel, who, 
says Walpole, “at last, in 1578, had the honour 
of painting the queen herself, at the request of the 
Countess of Hertford.” As my picture is dated 
1579, and as Ketel left England in 1581 for Am- 
sterdam, it may have been painted between 1578 
and the last-mentioned date. Secondly, Federigo 
Zucchero (or Zuccaro), brother of the more famous 
Taddeo. Federigo arrived in England in 1574, 
having been compelled to leave the papal dominions 
on account of a satirical picture of some of the 
Pope’s principal officers. ‘The queen sat to him 
for her picture,” says Walpole; but it seems he did 
not stay long here. Thirdly come some of the 
lesser men, such as Lockie, Lyne, Peake, Peter 
Golchi, Hieronimo de Bye, or Jacques de Bruq, 
about whom I have been unable to get any Pe 
information. Lucas de Heere is out of the ques- 
tion, as, teste Walpole, his pictures are mostl 
marked; and the same is the case with M 
Gaerrards, as he did not come over from Bruges 
till after the year 1580, though the following 
sentences from Walpole would apply well to the 
portrait in question: “His works are very numerous, 
though not easily known, as he never used an 
peculiar mark. In general they are neat, the ruffs 
and habits stiff, a rich with pearls and other 
jewels.” If any of your readers could tell me 
whether any portraits by the men I have men- 
tioned at all resemble the one I have described, 
I should be greatly obliged. 

E. Mayset Srmpsox. 

Caius College, Cambridge. 


Pore Avexayper VII.: Para Conciaves 
(6% S. vi. 128, 235, 318).—The statement quoted 
from John Inglesant that the conclave for the 
election of Alexander VII. was held in the Vatican 
is correct. Some of the cardinals proposed that 
it should be held in the Quirinal instead “ob 
timorem aeris estivi” (it was in May), but they 
were overruled. It was at the fourteenth General 
Council (of Lyons), 1274, under Gregory X.—the 
council which added “ Filioque” to the Creed, and 
spent itself in devising means for the reunion of 
Christendom and the reconquest of the Holy 
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Land—that the constitutions regulating Pontifical 
elections were consolidated. It was then decided 
that the conclave should be held wherever the 
defunct Pope had resided, but that when in Rome 
it should be in the Vatican. Thus many Popes 
(as well after as before) were elected out of Rome, 
eg., Urban IT., 1087, at Monte Cassino, where his 
predecessor, Victor IIL, died; Urban III. at 
Verona, 1185, where his predecessor, Lucius III., 
died; Clement III. at Pisa; Honorius III. at 
Perugia. During the residence at Avignon the 
seven conclaves were held there. The bull “Cum 
carissimis” of Clement VII., 1529, decreed that 
these elections should by preference take place in 
Rome, and this he confirmed by another bull 
(“Licet varie,” August 30, 1533), when he was 
about to set out for France to meet Francois I. 
Thirty years later Pius IV., before starting to pre- 
side at the Council of Trent, renewed this con- 
firmation by the bull “ Prudentis patris familias,” 
September 22, 1561, and further provided that if 
Rome should happen to be under interdict, then 
the conclave should be held at Orvieto or Perugia; 
if these places also were under interdict or in re- 
bellion, then at whatever place the majority of the 
cardinals should agree to decide upon. Notwith- 
standing the direction of Gregory X. as to the 
Vatican mentioned above, there have been various 
exceptions; ¢.g., the conclaves for the election of 
Eagenius IV., 1431, and his successor Nicholas V., 
1447, were both held at the Domincan convent of 
the Minerva. That for Pius VII. was at Venice, 
and all subsequent ones at the Quirinal until that 
which elected Leo XIII. in the Vatican. 
R. H. Bosx. 


Sr. Jonn tHe Evancevist, Watuixe Srazer 
(6 S. vi. 168).—It was burnt in the Great Fire in 
1666. Cunningham, in his Hand-book of London, 
1850, p. 266, says, under the heading— 

(Sr.) tue Evaneenist.—A Church in Bread 
Street Ward, destroyed in the Great Fire, and not 
rebuilt ; a portion of the old burying-ground still re- 
_. The Church of the Parish is Allhallows, Bread 
George Walker was appointed rector in 1614, died 
in 1651, and was buried in his own church. He 
was a severe Puritan, and in 1643 was chosen one 
of the Assembly of Divines (Wood, Fasti Oxoni- 
enses, ii. 399). Archbishop Laud, in his report to 
oy for the year 1635, says (Life and Tryal, 
Pp. 

“There is one Mr. Walker, of St. John’s the Evan- 
glist, a Peculiar of mine in London...... a disorderly and 
peevish man; and now of late hath very frowardly 
preached against the Lord Bishop of Ely his Book con- 
cerning the Lord’s Day, set out by Authority. But upon 
& Canonical Admonition given him to desist, he hath 
hitherto recollected himself, and I hope will be advised.” 
Three churches in the city dedicated to St. John 
were destroyed in the Great Fire, and not rebuilt. 
St. John’s in Walbrook, annexed to St. Antholin’s ; 


St. John’s in Maiden Lane, Aldersgate, annexed 
to St. Anne’s ; and St. John’s in Watling Street, 
annexed to Allhallows. Rushworth (Repertorium, 
i. 369-76) gives values, list of rectors, and other 
particulars, Epwarp Sotty. 


There is this to explain the allusion :— 

‘The parish church of St. John the Evangelist, 
united to All-hallows, aforesaid, was a rectory and a 
small church, and stood in Friday Street (so called from 
fishmongers residing there and serving Friday’s market), 
on the east side thereof, next Watling Street ; on which 
account it has been sometimes called St. John in Watli 
Street. It was founded about the same time as All- 
hallows, and was in the gift of the prior and chapter of 
Christ Church, Canterbury, till they conveyed it, with 
All-hallows, to the Archbishop of Canterbury. By which 
it became one of his peculiars. The parish contains no 
more than twenty-four houses and a balf, at the 
extremity of the south side of Watling Street. The site 
of this church remains now only as a burial-place for 
the inhabitants of this parish. Their vestry is general, 
and they have two churchwardens.”—Vol. iii. pp. 417-8, 

“ Dowgate hill...... On the west side, near Budge-row, 
is the church-yard of St. John Evangelist, where formerly 
the church stood, not being rebuilt since the fire. 
Adjoining to the church-yard wall is Cloak Lane.”— 
Vol. iv. pp. 152-3, J. Entick’s Hist. and Survey of 
London, Westminster, Southwark, and Places adjacent. 
London, 1766, 

Ep. MarsHAatt. 


“In Friday-street (so called of Fishmongers dwelling 
there, and serving Friday's market) on the East-side there- 
of, next Watling-street (and therefore written in Records, 
sometimes by the Name of S. John in Watling-street, 
and sometimes of 8. John in Friday-street), in Bread- 
street Ward, stood before the Fire in 1666, this small 
Parish-Church of 8. John the Evangelist, which in 
1626 was repsir’d and beautify’d at the Cost of the 
Parishioners.” —Newcourt’s Repertorium, i. 373. 

“‘ This Church being burnt down in the late dreadful 
Fire was afterwards annext to that of Alhallows Bread- 
street, which is made the Parochial-Church for thé In- 
habitants of both the Parishes; and the Site of this 
remains now only as a Burying-place for the Inhabitants 
of this Parish.” —Jbid., i. 373. 

J. Incte Drepee. 


In the map of Bread Street Ward in Northouck’s 
History of , 1772, p. 558, the site of the 
churchyard is given at the south-east corner of the 
cross formed by Watling Street and Friday Street. 
My impression is that the churchyard is still to be 
seen. In the text is this passage referring to the 
church :— 

“« The parish church of St. John the Evangelist, burnt 
down in 1666 (and afterwards united to Allhallows), was 
a rectory, and stood on the east-side of Friday-street, 
next Watling-street. It was founded about the same 
time as Allhallows, and was in the gift of the prior and 
chapter of Christ Church, Canterbury, till they conveyed 
it, with the aforesaid church, to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury.” 

W. D. Sweetine. 


Maxey, Market Deeping. 


Macazine anp Literary Mis- 
cELLANY” (6™ §,. vi. 188).—The Scots Magazine 
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was founded in 1739 and continued till 1817. In 
August, 1817, it was issued as Constable’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine and Literary Miscellany (Curwen’s 
Booksellers, p. 205, and Lowndes, 2214) until 
December, 1821. Then, in January, 1822, a new 
and enlarged series was published, which continued 
till June, 1826 (Lowndes, 714), when it stopped 
in consequence of Constable’s affairs. Constable 
acquired the Scots Magazine in 1801. William 
Smellie was the “editor and compiler at the 
salary of sixteen shillings a week” (Curwen, 
p- 141). In 1817, Pringle and Cleghorn, the 
editors of Blackwood’s Monthly Magazine, Nos. 
1-3 (April to June, 1817), left Blackwood and 
went over to Constable, and “took charge of the 
Scots Mag., which, under the title of Constable’s 
Edinburgh Magazine and Literary Miscellany, made 
a futile effort to rejuvenate itself” (Curwen, 205). 
According to Lowndes (p. 714) there was another 
Edinburgh Magazine and Lnterary Miscellany, 
which began January, 1785, ended 1792; new 
series, 1793 to 1812. G. J, Gray. 
Cambridge. 


The Scots Magazine was commenced in the year 
1739 by Sands, Brymer, Murray, and Cochrane, who 
divided the expense of the work and ran the risk of 
publication. A few years afterwards it appeared as 
a “new series,” under the title of the Edinburgh 
Magazine ; or, Literary Miscellany, printed by J. 
Rathven & Sons. In January, 1804, it appears 
to have changed hands, and was then published 
by Archibald Constable & Co., under the title 

the Scots Magazine and Edinburgh Literary 
Miscellany; this continued until August, 1817, 
when it appeared as “The Edinburgh Maga- 
zine and Literary Miscellany, being a new series 
of the Scots Magazine,” and was thus continued 
until the month of June, 1826, when it ceased by 
the failure of the firm of Messrs. Archibald Con- 
stable & Co. 

Edinburgh. 


Ricnuarp Barry, Seventn Eart or Barry- 
more (6 S, vi. 209, 315).—Louis Pierre Malcolm 
Drummond, Comte de Melfort, was the only son 
of Louis Drummond, Comte de Melfort, a general 
in the French service and the author of a once 
celebrated treatise on cavalry. He was created 
Comte de Melfort by Louis XV., and was the 
only son of Lord Andrew Drummond, a younger 
son of John Drummond, Earl of Melfort, Secretary 
of State for Scotland, who was created Duke of 
Melfort by James II. at St. Germains—a title 
which was confirmed to him in France by 
Louis XIV. at the same time that the dukedom 
of Perth was confirmed to his brother, James 
Drummond, Earl of Perth, Lord Chancellor of 
Scotland, and the dukedoms of Berwick and 


sons, The Comte de Melfort’s marriage | 


with Lady Caroline Barry, the sister of the Earl 
of Barrymore, which took place in France in 
1788, was subsequently annulled; and he after- 
wards married Lady Caroline Mackenzie, the 
daughter and heiress of the last Earl of Seaforth. 
By his second wife he had two sons and a daughter: 
Louis Mackenzie-Drummond, Comte de Melfort, 
who died recently, leaving three daughters ; Comte 
Edouard de Melfort, who died many years ago, 
leaving two daughters, the elder of whom is the 
present Countess of Berkeley ; and Caroline, who 
was the first wife of Cobbett Derby, Esq., of Hor- 
ton, Bucks, by whom she had two daughters, 
Louis, Comte de Melfort, the father of the 
husband of Lady Caroline Barry, was well known 
as one of the many lovers of the Duchess of 
Orléans, the mother of Egalité, of whom scandal 
in some quarters reported that he was the father. 
One of the lampoons against Egalité of the time of 
the French Revolution had a refrain ending with 
the words,— 
** Tl n‘est pas le petit-fils de Henri Quatre, 
Mais le batard de Melfort.” PD 


Worthing. 


Puarson’s Turspay=Surove Tvespar (6” 
S. vi. 166).— Pharson’s is evidently only a fanciful 
way of spelling fastens, cf. “ fastens cen or even, 
Shrove Tuesday” (Ray’s Glossary). The word, of 
course, comes from the A.-S. fdesten, a fast, fasting. 
Mr. Peacock, in his Lincolnshire Glossary, bas 
Fassens Tuesday. Cf. Jamieson’s Sc. Dict., Promp- 
torium Parv., Catholicon Anglicum, &c. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


The following entry appears in the Lancashire 
Glossary of the English Dialect Society :— 

Feersuns-cen, sb. Shrovetide. Such is Cullier's spell- 
ing. The more recent form is Fasten-een. See Burns's 
Epistle to Lepraik :— 

‘On Fasten-een we had a rockin, 

To ca’ the crack, and weave our stockin.’ 
Collier makes his hero Tim Bobbin say, ‘I should be 
lose ot F’cersuns-een,’ ¢. ¢., I should be at liberty, not en- 
gaged, at Shrovetide.” 
The more accurate definition would probably have 
been the evening of Shrove Tuesday, but, as far 
as the authors of the Glossary could discover, the 
word is no longer in use in Lancashire. Mr. 
Edward Peacock, in his Glossary of Words in Use 
in Manley and Corringham, Lincolnshire (E.D.S.), 
gives, “ Fassens Tuesday—Shrove Tuesday.” 

J. H. Nopat. 
Heaton Moor. 


The writer of the article quoted by St. Switary 
has made use of a wrong word. It ought to have 
been Fasten Tuesday, for on Shrove Tuesday 
servants are hired or “ fastened” for a year. 
Scotland the day is known as est 


Nottingham. 
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A MS. Poem ow Toxacco (6 vi. 281).— 
These lines are said to have been written by Rob. 
Devereux, Earl of Essex, in 1598, and have been 
several times printed, in somewhat varying versions. 
In Tanner MS. 76 (Bodl. Libr.), they are assigned 
to Henry Cuffe, the earl’s secretary. 

W. D. Macray. 


Tre or THE Royrat Georce (6% §. 
vi. 243).—I imagine the “ young reefer afterwards 
celebrated as Sir P——,” who became “ one of the 
most popular and gallant admirals in the service,” 
mentioned by Ca.currensis, is intended for Sir 
Philip Durham, of Largo, in Fifeshire. In the 
account of him in the Rev. Walter Wood's Hast 
Neuk of Fife, p. 295, it it said that he was a 
lieutenant in the ship when she went down, while 
he was on duty seeing provisions taken on board. 
He was carried down with a marine who clung to 
him, but saved himself by throwing off his jacket 
and waistcoat, which the marine held in his drown- 
ing grasp. Sir Philip, who was the only officer 
saved, and rose to be an admiral and K.CB., 
died, at the age of eighty-two, in 1845. One of the 
doomed ship’s guns used to stand on the terrace 
before Largo House, with an inscription recording 
his escape. This fine old place once belonged to 
a celebrated sailor, Admiral Sir Andrew Wood, 
who flourished in the reigns of James IIT. and 1V. 
The traces of a canal on which he was rowed to 
his parish church at Largo are perhaps still visible. 
They were so when I was there many years ago. 

J. Baty. 


A Yorxsnire Sayinc: Toe Sappier oF 
Bawrry (6% §. vi. 208).—A native of Bawtry, 
who was born in 1732, and resided there until 
1754, wrote out, after he had reached the age of 
seventy, the story of his life, “ having,” as he says, 
“from his early years continually kept a kind of 
journal of what befell him.” The following is an 
extract from the MS. now in the possession of a 
descendant of his :— 

“ Bawtry is also the town from whence originated the 
story of the saddler of Bawtry being hanged for leaving 
his liquor behind him; but...... I beg leave to inform my 
readers that it is there told as follows :— 

“ A traveller, who had a good deal of cash in his saddle- 
bags, was robbed soon after his leaving Bawtry on his 
way to Doncaster, viz. near the King’s Wood in Bawtry 
Lane, a place at that time noted for robberies, and even 
murders. He had had the saddler at Bawtry to stuff 
his saddle, which hurt his horse’s back...... Returning to 
Bawtry with his pitiable tale, he asked for the saddler, 
but, lo! no saddler was to be found, The traveller had 


of the bottle, suffer me to recommend that you never 
forsake your liquor, if you can possibly drink it without 
injury to yourselves ; for you see what a mighty hurdem 
durdem this seemingly trifling mistake had like to have 


occasioned. 
R. R. Dees. 
Wallsend. 


Ocp Yorxsntre Custom §. vi. 146, 273). 
—The custom of placing a plate of salt on the 
breast of a corpse is occasionally observed in 
Sussex. I saw it done in this village a day or two 
ago, and was told that it was to prevent the co 
swelling. . D. Pariss. 

Selmeston. 


Saran, Ducness or Martporoven (6" §. v. 
448, 471).—Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary is 
the only authority I know for the statement that 
Burwell was the birthplace of this lady. Holywell, 
near St. Albans, is more usually given. She was 
daughter and coheir of Richard Jennings, Esq., of 
Sandridge, co. Herts (Col. Chester's Registers of 
Westminster Abbey), and of Frances Thornhurst 
(Anderson’s Royal Genealogies). 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Wepnixe Booxs (6 §. v. 207).— 
Este gives the note on this subject with something 
of doubt, as he says the custom seems to be con- 
tinued. I may, therefore, be excused for adding 
my testimony (derived from constantly receiving 
copies of such from my Italian friends) that this is 
certainly the case. Monsignor Rotelli, the present 
Pope’s favourite godson, and the foremost writer of 
the so-called “clerical” party at the present moment, 
did me the honour to translate a paper of mine on 
Supernatural Umbria for the wiles of his brother 
at Perugia. Not only are marriages so celebrated, 
but works and sonnets, often very meritorious, 
are similarly composed, printed, and presented to 
friends on every family epoch, deaths, births, 
birthdays, and anniversaries of all sorts. Among 
others i was lately favoured with some of those 
which had poured in from all parts upon the 
illustrious Roman archeologist Commendatore De 
Rossi on the occasion of his compleing his sixtieth 
year. R. H. Busx. 


Taos, Fotuer (6" S. vi. 185).—I do not know 
whether the verses to which your correspondent 
refers are noted by Mr. J. E. Bailey; they are, 
however, included in Fuller's Poems and Verse 
Translations, by A. B. Grosart, 1868 (cf. pp. 106- 
110). F. C. Birxsecx Terry. 


Boxrire Nicut” (6 S. vi. 105).—The 
Trish custom alluded to by your correspondent is 
the survival of one that once prevailed in England 
also. June 28 is the eve of St. Peter’s Day, and 
is not a misprint for June 23. The Rev. T. F. 
Thiselton Dyer, in his British Popular Customs, 
says of St. Peter’s Day: “On this day many of 
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the rites peculiar to the festival of St. John the 
Baptist were repeated.” He also remarks :— 

“ Formerly, says Brand (Pop. Antig. 1849, vol. i. 
p. 337), on the evening of St. Peter's y the inbabi- 
tants of this county (Northumberland) carried fire- 
brands about the fields of their respective parishes. They 
made encroachments on these occasions upon the bonfires 
of the neighbouring towns, of which they took away some 
of the ashes by force : this they called ‘ carrying off the 
— the flour) of the wake.’ "—Cf, pp. 331-4, 

18 


F. C. Birxseckx Terry. 
Cardiff, 


“Ap Ponrem” (6 S. vi. 189).—Will Mr. 
©. A. Warp kindly enlighten me on one or two 
points connected with his note as above }—namely, 
whether the John of Northampton he mentions is 
the same as John de Northampton, Mayor of 
London in the time of Richard II., who was con- 
demned of certain treasons and felonies but after- 
wards pardoned (vide Records in the Tower of 
London); and whether there is any other probable 
source from which the “ Avonius” could be de- 
rived, as I had thought the Avon scarcely touch 
Northamptonshire. F. 


Tone Cavecn (6% §. vi. 206).—I lately paid a 
short visit to Tong Church, approaching the 
village in which it is situated from the neighbour- 
hood of Newport, a distance of about nine miles. 
The building needs the true restorer’s hand, and 
there are many things that one could wish to see 
removed, ¢.g., coal being kept in a cupboard-press 
in the vestry. There is also some hideous coloured 

lass at the back of the “ castle pew,” the said pew 
ing like a stuffy apartment. Similar disfiguring 
features exist, I believe, in the church at Wanlip, 
Leicestershire, and in that of Rostherne, Cheshire. 
The effigies, dating from the middle of the fifteenth 
century, are in excellent preservation. Cattermole’s 
drawing appears to me to convey the impression 
of a large and stately building ; Tong Church is 
decidedly the reverse of this. The living is now 
vacant. P. J. F. 


Oatmeats S. vi. 208).—Oatmeal seems to 
have been a slang word from very early times. I 
have heard “all string and oatmeal ”—not much 
worth, quite recently, or I am much mistaken. 
Here are two examples of an early date :-— 


“ Be not hasty to marry, for doubt least thou marry 
in hast, and repent by leasure; For there are many 
troubles which cometh galloping at the heeles of a 
woman, which many young men before-hand doe not 
thinke of, the worlde is not all made of ofemeale, nor all 
is not golde that glisters, nor a smiling countenance is 
no certaine testimoniall of a merry heart: nor the way 
to heauen is not strewed with rushes.”—Araignment of 
Lewde, idle Women, cap. iii. first paragraph (1615). 

“ When Leosthenes had perswaded the citee of Athenes 
to make warre beeyng set agog to thinke all the worlde 
otemele, and to imagin the recouering of an high name 
of freedome and of principalitee or soueraintee, Phocion 


affirmed his woordes to be sembleable vnto Cypres trees, 
the whiche although they bee of a great heighte, and 
ney to beholde, yet haue no fruite ne on 
theim. 

** Nothing could possible haue been spoken to better 
purpose of talke that promiseth many gaye good morowes, 
and maketh ioylye royall warantyse of thynges in wordes, 
but without any effecte or comming to passe of deedes, 
euen sembleably as the cypres tree shoting vp into the 
aier with a toppe of a great highthe, and growing sharpe 
with a bushe great beneth and smal aboue of a trimme 
facion, semeth a ferre of to make assured warauntise of 
some especiall gaye thing, and = in deede there is 
almoste no tree more barren.” —A pophthegmes of Eras- 
mus (1542), p. 329 of reprint. - 

R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Halliwell gives this word, and says, “One of 
the many terms for the roaring-boys,” but quotes 
no example of its use. Wright and Nares have 
the term in their dictionaries, and cite the passage 
given by your correspondent. Nares says, “No 
trace of this odd appellation has yet been found, 
except that the author of a ludicrous pamphlet 
has taken the name of Oliver Oat-meale. See 
Weber’s Ford, ii. 335.” In the course of my 
reading, however, I have met with the following 
passage, which may prove not unacceptable to 
your correspondent :— 

“T'll warrant you spent a simple deal of money yes- 
terday at the tavern, when you were with your old 
companions: but poor I was never thought upon when 
you were jovial and merry, like a company of drunken 
sots as you were, and now you are come ashore, you 
think the world runs on wheels, and that all the world 
is oatmeal ; but you'll find it to the contrary, I'll war- 
rant you with a wanion.”— Vinegar and Mustard ; or, 
Wormwood Lectures, “ Wednesday's Lecture ” (1673). 

F. C. Brexseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


Liprarizs 1n (6 iv. 205, 266, 
304, 327, 387; vi. 15, 96, 258, 294).—In the year 
1848 I was passing through Crediton, co. Devon, 
on the mail coach on my way to North Cornwall, and 
on entering the town I was struck with the pic- 
turesque character of the grand Old Red Sandstone 
church. The coach had to wait whilst the letters 
were being sorted, I think half an hour, and I felt 
impelled to walk back a quarter of a mile to see 
the building. It was before six o’clock in the 
morning at the end of August, and I had to find 
the sexton’s house and arouse him from his bed to 
obtain admittance. I had inspected the structure 
and was about to hurry away to catch the coach. 
“But, sir,” the sexton said, “you will see the 
library.” This appeal I could not resist, so, ex- 
changing a few words, I followed him up. a newel 
staircase to a room over the south porch, in which 
was a large collection of old books, many of them 
folios. I just glanced at a few of them and had 
unwillingly to hurry away, and, as it was, was 
nearly left behind by the coach. At Lanteglos- 
juxta-Camelford, co. Cornwall, is a valuable library, 
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bequeathed by Dr. Lombard, rector of the parish 
from 1717 to 1746/7, together with his portrait, to 
his successors. These books are preserved in the 
rectory, and consist chiefly of old divinity of the 
latter part of the seventeenth century and the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth. Dr. Lombard was buried 
at Lanteglos January 2, 1746/7, aged sixty-eight. 
Joun Mactzay. 
Bicknor Court, Coleford, Glouc. 


“A Liturcy,” &c., oF 1776 (6 vi. 227, 
271).—I have a copy of this, regarding which and 
its promoters the following extract from the Life 
and Times of the Rev. Dr. Somerville may in- 
terest your readers :— 


“General Melville, with whom I had occasional in- 
tercourse, was at this time enthusiastically officious in 
promoting the success of a deistical chapel, lately opened 
under his patronage and instigation, by Mr. Williams, * 
who had formerly officiated in a dissenting congregation. 
The professed purpose of this institution was to unite 
all the worshippers of the one supreme God, without 
any reference to such articles of faith as were the cause 
of religious separation and discriminating names. A 
liturgy, excellently suited to this Jatitudinarian plan, 
was composed by his chaplain, Mr. Williams ; and the 
General exercised unwearied solicitude to gain proselytes, 
and to collect attendants every Sunday at the appointed 
place of worship in Portland Square.t He was par- 
ticularly anxious to prevail on ministers connected with 
the dissenting interest to give their countenance to his 
Catholic design by preaching occasionally for Mr. Wil- 
liams on subjects of a moral tendency. Flattering my 
liberal principles, he requested the favour of my con- 
senting to undertake this duty. I told the General that 
I did not yield to him in the expansion of my charity, 
but that it was my firm and conscientious conviction, 
that no person who had heard of the gospel and believed 
it to be a revelation from God, could be authorized to 
approach and worship Him but in the name of the 

ediator whom He had appointed. I consented, how- 
ever, to accompany the General the next Sunday to his 
favourite oratory. The spirit of the prayers was devout 
and liberal, and all the sentiments contained in them, 
pure, rational, and practical, A chapter of the Proverbs 
was read with great sol ity and judicious emphasis, 
without any comment; for so far from rejecting the 
Seriptures in the mass, select were acknow- 
ledged by this new sect of Illuminati to hold a distin- 
guished rank in the catalogue of moral didactic com- 
positions; and a discourse, without the preface of a 
text, was afterwards delivered describing, with glowing 
eloquence, the tendency and fatal effects of the pre- 
valent vice of gaming. The congregation was not 
humerous, and from their apparent indifference, I sus- 
pected that | had assembled from motives of 
Curiosity more than of principle or zeal. I did not 
count above half a dozen ladies; and after the con- 
clusion of the service I noticed this circumstance to the 
General as ominous. I told him that I did not believe 
it possible that any religious sect could flourish or even 
Continue to exist, without the countenance of the fair 
sex, and that I highly applauded their wisdom and 
gratitude in withholding it from an institution subver- 
sive of the Christian religion, to which they were in- 
debted for the elevation of their rank, and the kindness 


* The Rev. David Williams. 
t First opened in Margaret Street, Cavendish Square. 


and courtesy they had obtained in every country where 
it had been introduced. My prediction was fulfilled; 
and the immorality of this moral teacher, Mr. Williams, 
soon after becoming notorious, superseded the interven- 
tion of argument, and accelerated the disgrace and dis- 
persion of his flock.” 
J. O. 
In Lowndes’s British Librarian (an unfinished 
work) is the following reference, col. 418 (15):— 
“A Liturgy on the Universal Principles of Religion 
and Morality [by David Williams}. Lond., 1776, 8vo. 
A deistical prayer book. (16) A Sermon at the Openin 
of a Chapel in Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, 
the Introduction of the Liturgy on the U. P. of Religion 
and Morality, by David Williams. Lond., 1776, 8vo. 
An account of D. Williams’s attempt to establish this 
infidel liturgy and worship in London will be found in 
the Quarterly Rev., xxviii. 494-5.” 
Atrrep WALLIs. 
Lytton (6% §. vi. 146, 273).—It is suggested 
by Pror. Sxear that the lich in Lichfield is the 
A.S. lic, the body. If this be so, how can one 
account fur the forms in the Chronicle, in Beda, 
and in the Codex Diplomaticus, Licetfeld, Licit- 
feld, Lyccidfelth, Liccedfeld? I suspect that the 
modern form of the name Lichfield, together with 
the common historical(?) explanation thereof, had 
better be considered due to that fruitful source of 
baseless derivations—popular etymology. 
A. L. MayYuew. 
18, Bradmore Road, Oxford. 


“From To Post” §. iv. 169, 358). 
—A question by H. W.as to the source of this 
proverb was given at the former of the above 
references, and followed by a notice of the German 
use of the phrase by B. F. I have since observed 
it in the following lines, in S. Butler’s Epitaph on 
Prynne, but in not quite the same form :— 

“ This endless, needless margin-filler, 
Was strangly tost from post to pillar.” 
Hackett’s £pitaphs, vol. ii. p. 85, Lond., 1757. 
Can an earlier occurrence in English be shown? 
Ep. 


Corropy (5™ §S. viii. 448; ix. 473).—This is 
the same word as the O.F. conrot, apparatus, pre- 
paration, which is derived from the ow Lat. con- 
redium, a word of Teutonic origin with Lat. prefix. 
For a good account of conredium and its cognates 
see Skeat’s Etym. Dict. (s.v. “curry,” 1), and ep. 
Diez (s.v. “ redo ”). A. L. MaYuew. 

Wadham College, Oxford. 


New anp Atrerep Scripture Proper Names 
(5™ §. xii. 6; 6 S. vi. 253)—If Mr. Sawyer 
will reconsider his list, he will find that it is far 
from being an exhaustive one. As new proper 
names there are, Hades, in various passages ; the 
Assassins, Acts xxi. 32; the Augustan band, Acts 
xxvii. 1; Joshua, in Acts vii. 45, Hebr. iv. 8; the 
Syrtis, Acts xxvii. 16; the Market of Appius, 
Acts xxviii. 15; Euraquilo (for Euroclydon), Acts 
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xxvii. 14; Titus Justus (for Justus), Acts xviii. 7; the 
Twin Brothers (marg. Dioscuri), Acts xxviii. 11; 
the Gerasenes, St. Mat. viii. 28, St. Mark v. 1, St. 
Luke viii. 26 marg., 37; the Dispersion, St. John 
vii. 35, St. Jas. i. 1, 1 St. Pet. i. 1; the Way, 
Acts, passim. Some deduction may, perhaps, be 
made for a difference of purpose on Mr. Sawrer’s 
part in his list, but there will still remain sufficient 
changes for a reconsideration of the question. 

In the case of the alterations, a look at St. 
Luke iii. 24-26 only will supply the follow- 
ing, Jannai, Naggai, Semein, Josech, Joda. In 
Rev. xvi. 16, there is Har-Magedon ; the Zealot, 
St. Luke vi. 15, Acts i. 13; many others also occur. 

The variation of the name of Jude is explained 
by this statement in the preface of the revisers, 
“ We have deemed it best to leave unchanged the 
titles which are given in the A. V. as printed in 
1611.” Ep, 


Locic vi. 285).—I wish humbly to 
explain that I attach no value whatever to any 
definitions given in my dictionary, as they are all 
merely copied from my predecessors. The proper 
way would be to object to what they say. The 
statement that “it has been reserved for Prof. 
Skeat to ignore the claim of logic to be an art,” 
is simply untrue, and due to that carelessness 
which — accusation to the trouble of verifica- 
tion. I at once turn to Webster, who does profess 
to give definitions, and find that he says not a 
word as to logic being an art. He uses the word 
science thrice, and quotes from Sir W. Hamilton 
and Dr. W. Thomson, both of whom use the 
word science, and neither of whom uses the word 
art, As the definition of a word is not by any 
means a strong point of mine, I have merely 
copied those who are supposed to understand the 
art of defining. Watrter W. Sxear. 

Cambridge. 


Froccixe at tae Cart’s Tait (6" S. vi. 67, 
157, 294).—The question asked is, When did this 
last take place in London? Your correspondents 
furnish evidence of men, and young men, being 
flogged in the Camberwell Road, in the Dover 
Road, and at Worcester, and one records the fact 
of a woman being flogged, but that was at Preston. 
Allow me, therefore, to give a more direct answer 
to your inquirer, by stating that I witnessed a 
woman whipped at a cart’s tail through the streets 
of the City of London so late as 1811. The pro- 
cession _— along Fleet Street and under 
Temple Bar, halting at the broad expanse of road 
and open space at the east end of St. Clement’s 
Church, where the punishment ended. I know 
not the offence for which she suffered, or why it 
should have been continued after she was free of 
the City bounds, W. D. 

Chichester. 


Avurtnors or Quotations Wantep §, yi, 
250).— 

“ Gifts are the beads of Memory’s rosary,” &c, 
Forty years ago I kept, as a boy, a MS. scrap-book, in 
which these lines are ascribed to L. E. L. (Letitia 
Elizabeth Landon), whose sad end, when Mrs. Maclean, 
is well known. 8S. M. Mac8, 

S. vi. 269.) 
“ Men have many faults,” &c. 
I cannot tell Atpa the author of his quotation, but I 
can supply him with a variorum reading of it which has 
been familiar to me from infancy :— 
* Many men have many minds, 
But women have but two: 
Everything would they have, 
And nothing would they do.” 
HERMENTRUDE. 
(6% S. vi, 289.) 
“ And to make idvls, and to find them clay, 

And to bewail that worship. Therefore pray!” 
The authoress of the above lines, which are now cor- 
rectly given, is Mrs. Hemans. The title of the poem in 
which the lines occur is Avening Prayer at a Girls’ 
School. Axow. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Wells Cuthedral : its Foundation, Constitutional History, 
and Statutes. Edited by Herbert Edward Reynolds, 
M.A., Priest-Vicar and Librarian of Exeter Cathedral. 
(Privately printed.) 

Tuts book has grown under the editor's hands until 

the statutes of Wells Cathedral, for the publication of 

which subscriptions were at first asked, now form but 

a small part of it, but that the most interesting and 

valuable part; it is unfortunate, therefore, that it was 

not possible to obtain a better text of them. When the 
statutes were printed they were known to exist only in 
one MS., and that a transcript made in the seventeenth 
century by a man who did not understand the matter he 
was copying out. If the copyist had been content to 
simply reproduce what was before him, his ignorance 
would have done no harm, and might have passed un- 
noticed ; but he thought fic to expand the contractions 
which he found and to make other “corrections, 80 
that many passages are, as they now stand, utter non- 
sense. For instance, the words Graduale and Tractus, 
which often occur in the directions about the services, 
were contracted in the original, and the copyist has in 
each case made them into Gratia and Trinitas. Mr. 
Reynolds has preferred to print the text exactly as he 
found it, which is, perbaps, right; but it is rather tire- 
some to those who read for the sake of the matter. It 
was only after he had already printed the corrupt text 
that the existence of a better was discovered. The 
statutes themselves are full of interest. Like those of 
most other English secular cathedrals, they follow the 
general form of the statutes of Salisbury, but with 
variations which give them a special interest for eccle- 
siastical antiquaries, some of whom may wish that they 
were to be had in a more handy form than as part of 
rather ponderous folio. The statutes are followed bya 
long appendix of many documents which contain a great 
deal of matter, some of local and some of general in- 
terest. But the great increase of the volume over what 
was originally intended comes of the long introduction 
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two hundred pages; and we confess to some 
usw to whether it is really worth the trouble and 
cost which Mr. Reynolds has spent upon it. It is based 
a rather garrulous history of the church of Wells 
which was written by one Nathaniel Chyle, an officer of 
the Dean and Chapter, towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century, and was evidently intended by him for 
lication. af was, however, never printed, and the 
S. has remained amongst the papers of the Chapter. 
Mr. Reynolds seems to have had some difficulty in 
obtaining leave to use it; but, having done so, it seems 
to us that he ought either to have printed the whole— 
which perhaps it scarcely deserved—or to have selected 
the more valuable portions and printed them as he 
found them, adding any notes or comments of his own 
separately. He has, however, done neither, but has 
mixed his own and Chyle’s remarks together without 
any distinction of type, paragraph, or even inverted 
commas; 60 that, except where the old spelling helps 
us, it is impossible to say which we are reading. If Mr. 
Reynolds had written the history of the church himself, 
with a general reference to Chyle for his facts, it would 
have been pleasanter to read, and it would not have 
been any more necessary for the antiquary who requires 
exact information to go to the MS. iteelf than it is now. 
Having delivered ourselves of this grumble, we must 
tender our thanks to Mr. Reynolds for having given 
us the statutes themselves. We have compared them 
with those of Salisbury, printed by Dr. Rock at the end 
of his Church of our Fathers, and with those of Lincoln, 
which have been printed privately by Dr. Wordsworth, 
the present bishop of that see, and there are some inter- 
esting matters which are not in either of these. The 
study of English liturgical antiquities is only just begin- 
ning, and to those who enter on it a collection like this 
is invaluable. 


The Literary History of England in the End of the 
Eighteenth and Beginning of the Nineteenth Century. 
By Mrs, Oliphant. 3 vole. (Macmillan & Co.) 

A uistory of literature may, in a measure, be compared 

to a plantation, in which the authors represent the trees. 

Some are lofty oaks. whose “high tops are bald with 

hoar antiquity”; others are robust, but of younger 

wth; others, again, are but slim saplings, springing 
rom the brushwood and the ferns. The simile might 
be worked out with greater precision, but it is sufficient 

for our purpose. Supposing an artist to paint such a 

scene, he will not be justified in leaving out anything 

that he sees, still less in neglecting to preserve the just 
roportion between the different varieties of vegetation. 
e has no more right to suppress the oaks for the benefit 
of the saplings than he has to suppress the saplings for 
the benefit of the oaks. It is into the latter error that 

Mrs. Oliphant—a writer, we must admit, under the 

fascination of whose pen it has often been our pleasure 

to fall—has apparently been betrayed in her so-called 

Literary History of England. She has confined herself 

too encesively to the oaks and left out the rest of the 

forest. Cowper, Burns, Crabbe, Southey, Landor, Byron, 

Shelley, Keats, are great names, but a series of chapters 

on these alone, with a few inter-chapters, suggests rather 

a réchauffé of isolated articles than an organic history. 
en, again, we do not think that she has always pre- 

served proportion. Lamb and Landor and De Quincey 

have too little space, while Godwin has too much. But 
these, after all, are pedantries, which very little concern 
the general reader, and only affect the colder and more 
unimpressible student. It is for the former that her book 
is really designed, and those who get their heaviest as well 
as their lightest fare from Mudie’s will find little fault 
with these fluent and always readable pages. They will 


obtain an account of some of the most famous of modern 
writers, which is generally brilliant from the biographical, 
if not the critical, point of view, and which in many 
cases—as, for example, those of Cowper, Miss Austen, 
and some others—has a grace and sympathy which could 
scarcely be improved upon. If the title of the book had 
not created a somewhat false impression as to its scope 
and purpose, and if, instead of being described as a 
history, it had been presented to the world as a series of 
literary essays, it would probably have received nothing 
but praise, since as a collection of detached papers it 
would be easy to give it the commendation which as a 
history cannot honestly be accorded to it, 


The Abbey Church of Bangor. A Lecture delivered by 
the Rev, Charles Scott. (Belfast, W. & G. Baird.) 
Banaor is, as many of our readers know, a charming 
summer resort on the shore of Belfast Lough. It is an 
interesting spot, rich in legend and authentic history. 
Founded about a century after the landing of St. 
Patrick, Bangor was for ages a place of note, not only 
in the Green Isle itself, but wherever Irish missionaries 
preached the Gospel. In the sixth century a mermaid 
was captured here, and Mr. Scott tells us that it or she 
was baptized, and appears in the old calendars as a saint, 
under the name of Murgen. The lecturer traces the 
history of the abbey from its foundation till the end 
came in the reign of Henry VIII. The limits of a short 
paper have not permitted him to indulge in much detail, 
but the history is carefully told, and without any of that 
violent party spirit which so frequently disfigures 
memoirs on Irish history. The lists of abbots and Pro- 
testant incumbents will be found useful by students. 


The Humble Pitition of William Castell, Parson of 
Courteenhall, in Northamptonshire, 1641. (Northamp- 
ton, Taylor & Son.) 

Messrs. Taytor & Son are never weary of reprinting 

the old literature of their county. It speaks well for 

Northamptonshire that there should be such an un- 

ceasing demand for the memorials of past days. The 

resent Humble Petition has not many graces of style, 

But it is a curious document which richly deserves study. 
Northamptonshire has been described as the birthplace 
of modern missions to the heathen. This is true, or 
very nearly so,as far as we, with our present means, 
are able to judge. Castell was one of the first to urge 
on this noble work, and his petition, though it contains 
some hard sayings which few of us would now accept, 
was evidently the effort of a sincere and earnest man. 
His picture of the English settlers in America is not a 
bright one. He says that they “are become exceeding 
rude, more likely to turne Heathen, then to turne others 
to the Christian faith.” Castell wrote two or three other 
tracts. It is to be desired that they also should be re- 
printed. The originals are so rare that it is almost 
impossible to read them except in the British Museum. 


The Dictionary of Needlework. By 8. F. A. Caulfeild 
and Blanche C. Saward. (Gill.) 
We bave here a very comprehensive and instructive 
account of artistic, plain, and fancy needlework, in 
which not only are the details of the various stitches 
employed, the materials, and the meanings of the 
numerous technical terms clearly explained, but, in 
addition, the origin and history of the more important 
branches of the art are dealt with in a style and with a 
correctness and exhaustiveness seldom to be met with 
in works of this class. The articles on crochet, lace, 
knitting, and patchwork may be instanced as especially 
interesting and instructive. The work is, on the whole, 
beyond all question the most useful as well as the most 


elaborate that has yet appeared on the subject. The 
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engravings, the paper, and the binding are alike ex- 
cellent. There is only one improvement which we 
would suggest, and that is that the titles or first letters 
of the articles treated of should be printed at the 
head of each page. At present the finding out of any 
ticular article involves the turning backwards and 
rewards of several pages, and consequent loss of time. 


Giornale degli Eruditi ¢ Curiosi, Anno I, Numero 
di saggio, Ottobre, 1882, (Roma, Torino, Firenze, 
Fratelli Bocca.) 

Tur waters of Brenta and Bacchiglione hve been 

coursing wildly through editor's sanctum and compo- 

sitors’ room while the first number of the Italian Votes 
and Queries was being carried through the press, Under 
the editorial care of Dr. G. Treves, of Padua, our Italian 
namesake bids fair to be a valuable fellow-worker in the 
wide field of literature, archeology, and folk-lore cul- 
tivated by the disciples of Captain Cuttle. The need of 
an Italian “ N. & Q.” has long been felt by Italian men 
of letters. Now that it is supplied, we cannot doubt 
that they will take care to give it due support. The 
first number contains a brief epitome of our own > 

contributed by one of our correspondents, Mr. C. H. E. 

Carmichael, M.A. The houses of Savoy and Wittelsbach 

form the subject of a 7 opportune paper, and the 

entire number augurs well for the literary future of our 
latest namesake. 


Tue old parish of Kensington is to be congratulated 
in that it possesses three such parishioners as those who 
have furnished for all time the very full and interesting 
record of the rebuilding of the parish church which 
appears in some of the recent numbers of the St. Mary 
Abbots, Kensington, Parish Magazine. A description of 
the four successive parish churches is given, together 
with an account of the ancient monuments. But, in 
view of the recent controversy in our own columns about 
parish registers, we are particularly glad to find that the 
registers of this important parish are being thoroughly 
overhauled by competent hands, An interesting paper 
on the subject (No. x.) will be found in this month's 
issue of the Magazine (Verrinder’s Library, 36, High 
Street, Kensington), 


Bratiotneca SunpERLANDIANA.—The fourth portion 
of the Sale Catalogue of the Sunderland Library extends 
from Martinez to Saint-Andiol, including practically five 
letters. One great name belonging to Italian literature, 
Petrarch, and four great representatives of French lite- 
rature, Moliére, Montaigne, Rabelais, and Racine, thus 
come into the list. The first edition of Petrarch’s 
Sonetti, Canzoni, et Trionphi, Venice, 1470, printed upon 
vellum, is perhaps the gem of this portion of the collec- 
tion. Five copies are said to have been printed upon 
vellum, but no sale of a copy has as yet been chronicled. 
The first Aldine edition of Petrarch, 1501, is also upon 
vellum. This is the first Italian book printed with the 
Italian characters of Aldus. It was printed from an 
autograph of the poet — by Bembo, and is sup- 
posed to be a marvel of correctness. Many other 
Petrarchs of equal rarity appear in the list. Moliére is 
scarcely represented, and of Racine there is no edition 
earlier than 1697, Paris, D. Thierry. The earliest 
Montaigne is the fifth edition (qy. fourth), the first 
with the third book, Paris, 1588. There is, how- 


ever, a copy of the excellent edition of 1595, the most 
authoritative in existence as regards text. Of Rabelais 
the rarest copy is No. 10,470, “Za Vie inestimable du 
Grand Gargantua, &c. On les vend a Lyon chés 
Fracoys Juste devat nostre Dame de Confort mpxxxv.” 
This is the earliest edition of the first book, which, how- 
ever, comes second in order of publication. Twenty lots 


appear under the head of Rabelais. Among French 
books appears La Mer des Histoires, 1488. Unfortunately 
the first volume lacks a title-page, and the fine en- 
gravings in the second volume have been coloured. The 
romance of Milles et Amys and a large-paper copy of the 
first edition of Mezeray's Histoire de France deserve 
also to be mentioned. Two volumes of early mystéres are 
sold with all faults. No early edition of Paradise Lost 
appears under the head of Milton, but there is the first 
edition of the “ Poems both English and Latin,” A copy 
of the Works of Sir Thomas More, 1557, belonged to More's 
son-in-law, Sir William Roper. A long list of editiones 
principes can be culled. Among the classical writers 
represented in this form are Muszus, Ovid, Phad 
Pindar, Plato, Plautus, Pliny, Plutarch, Polybius, and 
Quintilian. The Ordonnances de l' Ordre de la Toison 
d’Or, no date, a copy on vellum with the arms of the 
Duke of Burgundy, constitutes a desirable possession. 
Even more desirable is the vellum Pliny (Venice, Nic, 
Jenson, 1472), with illuminations described as exquisite, 
The portion now offered is of full average interest, and 
the perusal of it is calculated to make the mouth of the 
amateur water. 


Mr. Bares, not unknown to our columns, is a candi- 
date for the chair of English Literature and Modern 
History in the Dundee College. Among the many testi- 
monials which he has received is one from Dr. Tulloch, 
in which the Principal of St. Andrews testifies most 
heartily to Mr. Bayne’s “eminent fitness for such a 
position,” 

Messrs. Crospy Lockwoop & Co. announce Rudi- 
mentary Astronomy, by the late Rev, R. Main, M.A. 
revised and corrected to the present time by Mr. W. 
Thynne Lynn, B.A., F.R.A.8. 


Potices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not ily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Boox-PLates.— Mr. J. F. Merny, 1, Henrietta Street, 
Bath, writes that he will be glad to present to any book- 
plate collector one of the book-plates of the late Sir 
Charles Style, Bart., on receipt of name and address, as 
he finds that he has many more of that particular one 
than he requires. 

Mr. W. Greatneep, Mason College, Birmingham, 
asks to be told the best method of keeping original 
extract commonplace books for easy reference. 

J. B. R. (“ An Old Sword ”).— You had better take it 
to the British Museum when next in London, 

E. A. (“ Shakspeare and Lord Bacon”),—For the bib- 
tography of this controversy, see “ N. & Q.,”’ 8. vii. 

» 

8. A. 8 axp Ornens (“Pouring oil,” &c.).—See 
“N.& Q.,” 6th S. iii. 69, 252, 298; iv. 174; vi. 97. 

T. 8.—Many thanks for the bibliography. 

Erratum.—Ante, p. 316, col. 2, 1. 26 from top, for 
“ Newcomb’s” read Vewcourt’s, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


RESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
8ST. MILDRED's HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


Punda. 

Realised Age's (1881) £2,954,914 

Life Assurance and Anouity Funds .... 3,907,789 

Moderate Rates of Premium, Liberal Scale of Annuities, Loans 
ted upon Security of Freehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold Pro- 
, Life Interests and Reversions, also to Corporate aud other 

Bodies upon Security of Rates, &c. 
FP. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 


PARAFFIN OIL GAS. 


Taking gas at 38. per 1,000 cubic feet, the equivalent quantity of light 


m 
YOUNG'S PARAFFIN OIL, 
at its present retail price, costs only 1s. 5d. It produces much less 
Heat and Sulpburous and Carbonic Acids, whereby the air is kept 
healthful and pure, and there is no injury to books, paintings, or art 
decorations. It has been extensive'y used in ali climates for thirty 
without a single accident. YOUNG'S UILS and LAMPS may 
te obtained from the principal Ironmongers and Grocers. 
YOUNG'S PARAFFIN LIGHT and MINERAL OIL CO. (Limited), 
7, West George Street, Glasgow. 


& C, OSLER, 
China Dessert Services. 
China Dinner Services. 


Glass Table Decorations. China Breakfast Services. 


Glass Table Lamps. China Tea Services. 
Glass Wall Lights. China Vases. 
Chiva Ornaments, 


Glass and Metal Chandeliers. 
Birmingham: Manufactory, Broad Street. 
London: Show-Rooms, 100, Oxford Street, W. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward a Pamphlet, free by post, explanatory 
of his system. 


STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


The Public are invited to send, from any part of the world, to 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast, for samples and full range of 
price lists (post free) of their all Pure Flax 

Children’s..2 6 perdoz. Hemsritcnep. 
ladier’... 33 Ladies’... . 4 9perdoz. 
Gentlemen’s410 Gentlemen'’s84 ,, 
Direct from the “The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
Manufacturers. P £ Robinson & Cleaver, Belfast, have a 
world-wide fame.” —Queen. 


Grown Prince ot HANDKERGHIEFS. 


Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or News-agent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, the FINE ARTS, MUSIC, 
and the DRAMA. 


THE ATHENAZUM 
CONTAINS 


REVIEWS of every important New Book, English 
and Foreign, and of every new English Novel. 


REPORTS of the LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


AUTHENTIC ACCOUNTS of Scientific Voyages 
and Expeditions. 


CRITICISMS on Art, Music, and the Drama. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE on subjects 
relating to Literature, Science, and Art. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES of Distinguished Men. 
ORIGINAL POEMS and PAPERS. 


WEEKLY GOSSIP on Literature, Science, the Fine 
Arts, Music, and the Drama. 


THE ATHENAUM 
Is so conducted that the reader, however distant, is 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, ond most Liberal. 

No extra p for time given 

{ilustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of Terms, post free. 
PF. MOEDER, 249, 250, Tottenham Court Road ; and 19, 20, and 

21, Morwell Street, W. Established 1362. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Enfeebled Existence.— 
This medicine embraces every attribute required in a general 
and domestic remedy. It overturns the foundations of disease laid by 
defective food and impure air. In obstructions or congestions of the 
liver, lungs, bowels, or any other organs, these Pills are especial! 
serviceable and eminently successful. They should be kept in pened 
ess in every family, being a medicine of incomparable atility for 
rsons, especially those of feeble constitutions. They never 
cause pain or irritate the most sensitive nerves or most tender bowels. 
Holloway’s Pills are the best known purifiers of the blood, the most 
active t promoters of absorption and secretion, whereby all poisonous 
aud icles are 4 from both solids aad fluids. 


in respect to Literature, Science, the Fine Arts, Music, 
and the Drama, on an equality in point of information 
with the best informed circles of the Metropolis. 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 20, Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
20, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


FREDERIC 


NORGATE. 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Adapted for Schools and Priv :te Tuition by 
DR. C. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German in King’s College, London. 


(I.) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 


1. NIEBUAR'S GRIECHISCHE HEROENGE- 


SCHIC! Notes, Questions for Conversati and 
T Edition. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


2. GOETHE’ S ITALIENISCHE REISE. (Sketches 
from Goethe's Travels in Italy.) With Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary. Sixth Editim. 12mo. cloth, ts 6d. 


3. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. 


(A Biography of Prince Eugene, by Sybel.) With Historical, 
and Explanatury Notes. i2mo. cloth, 2a. 


(IL) DEUTSCHES THEATER. 
(A Collection of Modern German Plays.) 


Part 1.—Contents: 1. EIGENSINN, 2. UND PAGF, 
& DER With Notes and Vocabulary. ighth 
Edition. 1?mo. cloth 9s. 6d. 

Part IT.—Conten’s: 1 ~ 2. BIN SUBURER SEAS, 
List UND PHLEGMA. With Notes and Vocabulary. Third 
Edition. imo. cloth, 2. 6d. 

Parts J. and II. together in 1 vol. 4. 6d. 


—Contenta: DER GBESINE AGENT. In Five Acta Ry 
Second Edition. i2mo. cloth, 


Part IIT 
With N 


(III.) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 


With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Tenth Edition. 12mo. 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. 44. 6d. 


(IV.) HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 


BILDER. Abridged from his “ Reise in die F quinoctial-Gegenden 
des neven Continents” (Pervonal Darrative of Travel, &c.), and 
* Ansichten der Natur.” With Notes, Scientific Glossary, and Bio- 
graphical Notice of the Author. 


Third Edition, 12mo. cloth, te 6d. 
SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. In 
German, with English Vocabulary, by T. MATTHAY. 
Second Edition, 8vo. cloth boards, 5. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL 


(Hamiltonian System). With an Toterlinear Translation, Notes, 
and an Introduction c otaeint the Elements of Grammar, by L. 
BRAUNFELS and A. 0. W 


Fifth Edition, 1fmo. 5s. 6d. 


OLLENDORFF’S GERMAN METHOD. A 
New Translation (Unabridged) from the Original Edition, by 
H. W. DULCKEN.—a KE} to the Exercises, 12mo. cloth, 3a. 6d. 

Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3a, 6d. 


APEL’S GERMAN SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 
acoording to Dr. Becker's Views. With a Complete Course of 
Exercises.—KEY to the 2 xercises, 12mo. cloth, ss. 


Price 1a. (Large Folding Sheet), 


| TABLES of DECLENSION of the GERMAN 


SUBSTANTIVE (according to BECKER). to he mood every 
German Grammar. Arranged by A. VUN BOHLEN = 


Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, % 4d. 
| Prone and CONVERSATIONS, for the 
| Use of English Students, to facilitate the practice of Tre 


from English iut» French. With Notes by G. A. NEVEU.-K 
| to the same, 3s. 6d. 


Les ECRIVAINS "PRANGAIS, leur Vie et 
I'Histoire de la Littérateur Francaise. Par 
12mo. cloth, 14. 6d. each, 
AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE. (NEVEU’s Edition) 
FIRST COURSE. Ninth Edition. 
SECOND COURSE. Sixth Edition. 
The Two Courses, bound in | vol. cloth, 3s. 
Twelfth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 1s. Ad. 
BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selec. 
tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and complete Vocabulary. 
Price 2s. 6d. each, mo. cloth, in Two Parts, 


NOUVEAU THEATRE FRANQAIS, 


Modern French Plays. ited for Schools. with Notes and 
De A.C. BUCH HEIM. The Two Parts together 


12mo. cloth, 5a. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the STUDY of 

A. BIAGGI, late Professor of 
New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 12mo. cloth. 5a, 

BIAGGI'S PROSATORI ITALIANI. 


tracts trem, Italien Prose Writers (from the Thirt 
the Present Time!. Preceded by a Selection of 
- h Notes for Beginners. 


Eleventh Edition, 12mo. cloth, 32. 


MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. Re- 


vised and Improved by A. GALLENGA, Ivte Italian Professor at 
King’s College, 


nth Century to 
sentences, 


Londvn.—A KEY to the Exercises, 12mo. cowed, 
Price 5a. crown 8vo. cloth, 


I POETI ITALIANI MODERNI. Extracts 


from Modern Italian Poets (from Alfieri to the Presen' 
With Notes and Biographical Notices by LOUISA A. MERIVALE 


Third Edition, ‘vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
EURIPIDIS ION. With Explanatory Notes, 
Introduction (on t k Metres, uh ). and Questions for Ex- 
amination, by CHARLES” BADHAM, D.D. 
Price 6d. Svo. cloth, 
The PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of ZSCHY- 
LUS. Edited from the Txt a Dindorf, with English Notes, by 
the Rev. J. 5. WA TSUN, M.A 


Ninth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3¢. 6d. 


IHNE’S LATIN SYNTAX. A Short Latin 


Syntax, with E: and Vocabulary, by Dr. W. IH NE. 
Crown 8vo. 78. 6. 
The ODES of PINDAR. Translated into 


PF. A. PALEY, M 


London: F. NORGATE, 7, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Printed by Atheneum Press, 


Press, Took's Cou Chancery Lane, F.C.: P the said 
at No. 30, Wellington Street, Strand, W dctober 21, 
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